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Diſcourſes on the Publick Revenues, and on the Trade of 

land, In Two Parts, viz. 1. Of the Uſe of Political 
Arithmetick, in all Confiderations about the Revenuts and 
Trade. 11. On Credit, and the Means and Methods by 
which it may be reſtored. 111. On the Management of the 
Kings Revenues, IV. Whither to Farm the Revenues, 
may not, in this Junfture, be moſt for the Publick Service. , 
V. On the Publick Debts and Engagements. By the Au- 
thor of The Efey o« Ways and Arans, Part I. 


Capt. Dampier's Voyages, Vol. IL, in Three Parts. Virft, 
the Supplement of his round the World, being that part 
that relates to Torquie, , 
the Exft- Indies. Second, his Voyage to the Bay of Canpearhy 
in the Weft-ladies. Third, his Obſervations about the Winds 
and Weather in all parts of the Ocean, between the Tro- 
picks, with a General Index to both Volumes. Ottavo. 
| Iluftrated with particular Maps. 

As alſo the Firſt Part. And all forts of Plays. 
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H E Writer of theſe Pa 
ſtands in a manner engag'd to 
| ſay ſomething upon this Sub- 
jet, having in his Diicourſes, publiſh'd 
laſt Year, promigd to handle ſeveral 
B Points 


—_ — —_—_ _— _ 


"Tis true, his Computations were at- 
tacked, ſometime after they were pub- 

lifd, by rwo Pamphlets; but fo i 
tently, « th he thinks he cannot do him- 
ſelf greater Right, than to defire that all 
People who give themſelves the trouble 
to read his Writings, would likewiſe be 
leag'd to peruſe Mr. P. R——y's Ob- 
ervations, and Mr. T. E——#s Re- 
Goukes ni, bie that any Temparcial Bw 
ubts not, any Im Sn 
der, by comparing the Schemes together, 
rs 


and by duly weighing the Argumen 
of both ſides, Mhak theſc —_ 
Ve 


Introdation. 
have rather ſtrengthen'd and confirm'd, 
than ſhaken his Foundations. 

'Tis an cafie matter to pick out of any 
Book, here and there, ing to Ca- 
vil at; which is the common Method 
taken by the little Scriblers of the Town 


in the room of what he 
ull down, he offers another Pro- 
or Hypotheſis, which ſhall vi- 
truer, wiſer _ _ —— 
other arguing ( ally where an 
Matter has gre — bei 4 
but wretched Sophiſtry, that carries wi 
it no Conviction. What has been here 
= is all the Reply the Writer of 
Papers deſigns to make to the two 
foremention'd Pamphlets and their Au- 
thors, who (whatever they may be good 
for elſe) have ſhown by their Works; 
that Fi and Calculations, about the 
King's Revenue, are very little their Pro» 
VInCe. 


He thought it might be of uſe (in the 
heat of a War he had then the ap- 
pearance of laſting a great while) to pro- 
poſe Ways and Means by which Taxes 

B 2 might 


Introdatt ion. 


might be laid more equally, and by con- 
ſequence more lightly upon the People : 
And when the Peace was concluded, he 
believ'd he might do his Country Ser- 
vice to treat of the Pablick Revenues and 
of the Trade of England, the quiet Times 
which the King's Valour and Wiſdom 
had newly procur'd, ſeeming moſt ſea- 
ſonable to propoſe ſome kind of Remed 
for thoſe Diſorders in the Adminiftrati 
which a War of ſuch length had undoubt- 
edly occaſion'd. In the Tratts therefore 
which he publiſ}”d laſt Year, he handled 
Credit, The Kjng's Revenues, The Publick 
Debts and Engagements; and in the ſecond 
Volume franc Points relating to Trade, 
thereby to give ſome View, what Im- 
provements this Nation was capable of, 
under a careful and ſteady | ad, 
ment. 

And having deeply imprinted in his 
Mind, the Notion that all our Tho 
Endeavours and Deſlignments 
tend to the Good and Welfare of our 
Country; and being convinc'd, that 
even where Abilities are wanting, the 
very Intentions are and 
virruous, he 15 refolv'd to continue his 
Studies upon the ſame Subjeft, and to 
look yet into the Condition and 
Poſture of this Kingdom. = 


Introautt ion, 
He is now my Gp ©:0 
tion, wherein he has the opportunity 
delivering his Thoughts concerning the 
Buſineſs of England another way than 
by his Pen ; but 'tis many Years lince he 
had the Honour to fit in Parliament ; 
and he doubts very much, whether he 
ſhall be able to arrive at any degree of 
expreſſing himſelf readily and well ; 
without which, the beſt and moſt uſe- 
full Matter loſes all its Energy and Ef- 
feft, before a great Aſſembly. Writing 
and Speaking are Talents very different ; 
« tolerable Nile may be aattain'd ro by 
_ and Mligence, but 
100 is a Gift (and if employ'd to 
honeſt Uſes) one of the greateſt Bounties 
Nature can beſtow upon a Man: He 
who has not the Seeds of it within him, 
never come at it by Art or La» 
bour; and (which perhaps is not vul- 
garly obſerv'd) Writing much extin- 
puke the Faculty of Talking well off 
in ſome Perions who would other- 
wiſe have a competent Share thereot ; 
for if the Writer be of any Form, he 
accuſtoms himſelf ro a Correcttnet(s and 
a Choice of Words: And this Nicer 
and Care beget a diffidency in him w hich 
is alrogerher inconſiſtent with the Hap- 
pineſs of Speaking well in Publick. Such 
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therefore, as fear they cannot deliver 
their Thoughts well and clearly another 
bar muſt commit them to Writing, in 
order to make whatever Qualities they 
have, of Service to their —_— 
The Matters we have hitherto | 

have been in a manner intirely new and 
ſuch wherein very little Help could be 
had from Books; and (it _ the In- 
_ of ſome A - _ Power 
in the Management © irs, that many 
Truths, important for England to be 
known, ſhould rather be conceaPd, if 
PR". in the Center of the Earth, than 
id open) ids and Lights which 
might be gather'd from the publick Ac- 
compts and Offices, have been induſftri- 
ouſly ,with-held from all who are nor 
ſervile Applauders of their wild and 
diſtruftive Conduft ; however, he will 
on with his Work, notwith- 
ing the potent Malice of ſuch Men, 
—_ indifferent how much his Inquiries 


offend them, provided they yield any 
Benefit ro the King and Kingdom. 

His Aim always has been and ever ſhall 
be, to ſhew how the Wealth and 


of England is to be ſecur'd and improv'd ; 
to ſet the Matters thereunto conduci 
ina true Light; to inſtill into the Mi 
of young Gentlemen a deſire of looking 
into 


Introdad ion, 
into the Revenues and el, Na- 
tion ; - that having therein pm 
theme ie, they way not _ in ſome fu- 

by the wicked Arts 
of fic 2h and rapacious GEES who 
will be ever a wy upplics, 
but cateleſs how they wall oy publick 
Treaſure; who will be always coveting 
new Fonds, which t Aw bs 
ſomuch Lumber of the State, when they 
have borrow'd all they can upon em, 
not minding how any new Branch is 
manag'd ; who will be for ſhearing the 
Sheep as many times as they can, every 
Year, without any care of the Flock, or 
how the Fleece grow again ; and 
who will be for pulling down the Com- 
mon-wealth, ſo they may build up their 
own Fortunes. 

It ſhall not be here argu'd, whi- 
ther the Skill of Phiſick be now _— 
to Perfeftion, or whether it is yet ca 
ble of further Improvements; but 
may be ſafely pronounc'd, That the 
Knowledge of the Sinews, Muſcles, Ar» 
teries and Veins, with the late diſcove 
of the- Circulation of the Blood and all 
the Parts of Anatomy, conduce very 
much to render this dark Science more 
plain and certain. 
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In the ſame manner, ſuch as would 
underſtand the Body-Politick, its true 
Conſtitution, its State of Health, its 
Growth or Decay, its Strength or Weak- 
neſs, and how to apply Remedies to the 
various Diſtempers to which it 1s inci 
dent, muſt fudy and look narrowly in- 
to all the diſtin parts of the Common- 
wealth, its Trade, the Current Mony, 
(which is its flowing Blood) the Arts, 
Labour and ManufaCtures, and the num- 
ber of its People; with many other 
things which altogether are the Mem- 
__ which the great Body is com- 
From theſe Topicks, to reaſon upon 
Matters of Government, has been the 
Method we have hitherto taken, and 
which we ſhall perſue in the following 
Tract; and the way we go of arguing 
and concluding upon things by Figures, 
being in a manner new, and made uſe 
of but by two or three before us, and 
that too but very ſuperficially, 'tis hop*d 
Grains of Allowance will be made, and 
that we ſhall be look'd npon as Beginners 
of an Art not yer Poliſh'd, and which 
Time may bring to more Perfeftion. 

In all Arts and Sciences, the firſt In- 
ventions have been rude and unskilfull : 
Yery antiently, the Agyptains knew 
{ome- 


Introautt ion. 
ſomething of Geometry, and the om 
ans of + but as well r as 
all other parts of Knowledge, * were but 
a ſhapeleſs Body, till brought into ſome 
Form by the arrfull Hands of Phereczaes, 
Thales, Anaximander and Pythavoras; and 
yet Philoſophy had neither Strength nor 
Beauty, till it was further improv'd in 
the three ſucceſſive Schools of Socrates, 
Plato and Ariſtotle. 

What has been here ſaid of ſublimer 
Things, holds as well in Speculations of 
an inferiour Nature, and in Arts meerly 
Mechanical, whoſe firſt Principles and 
Rudiments muſt be imperfeft. Bur if 
this our manner of Inquiring into Mat- 
ters that relate to Polity and Government, 
be found any ways Inſtrufttive and Be- 
neficial to the Publick, we hope hereaf- 
ter to be follow'd by abler Hands, who 
ſhall finiſh what we are but beginning. 


We have formerly faid, * 7 hat to find * Diſcoe- 


out the true Ballance of Trade, in order to 


Country, 4s 15 requiſite to render a Nation 
ſafe and happy.T hat an exait Ballance between 
Us and every diſtini# Place, perhaps cannot 
by any humane Skill be attain to ; and that 
it is not certain whether a Scrutiny ſo very 
Nice, would be of any Uſe. But that with- 
out 


ſes on the 
adapt thereunto our Laws and Form of Li- —_— 


wine, would bring as much Wealth to this Trade 
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Introdutt ion. 
out doubt,” a general State of -y a__ 
forn# d rift Enquiry, with Dehiber«- 
tion and Sk; ; oe 
with it « Demonſtration of being ſomewhat 
near the Truth, muſt be a great Help to 
the Rulers and Miniſters of « Country, and 
4 good Guide in many important Councils. 
That we have been heretofore 
Gainers by Trade, is manifeſt from t 
expenſive War we were able to carry on 
for ſo many Years; and tho? to find out 
in what Particulars we got or loſt, may be 
very difficule; yet to give ſome 
View of the matter may not be impoſſible: 
And we ſhall endeavour to ſhew from 
whence ſuch may take their Riſe, who 
would have ſome wy a of a thing fo 
vaſt and that ſeems at ſuch a diſtance. 
And albeit tro know the Quantum of 
our yearly Gains, may not perhaps ſo 
much import the State ; yet to be watch- 
ful that we do not loſe, waſt and im-» 
ir from time to time, muſt certainly 
be the concern of every one who loves 
his Country ; and as it behoves-private 
Men frequently to Ballance their Ac- 
compts, and to ſee how their Condition 
ſtands ; ſo without doubt, it is a Duty 
incumbent upon thoſe who are in Power, 
very often to contemplate the Poſture 
of the Nation, in order to this, that 
grows 


growing Miſchiefs may have a fudden 
ure. 

As the Wealth of all kinds ftor'd up in 
this Kingdom was of late our chief Sup- 
port, ſo what we are hereafter to get, 
muſt defend us againſt the Accidents at 
home and abroad, to which all Govern- 
ments are liable; and upon this Account 
the Motions of Trade ought to be ob- 
ſerv'd with a ſtrift and careful Eye. 

And we owe it to our Country to 
communicate what we think may con- 
duce to make it flouriſh ; and the Men 
in Power ſhould — ſuch At- 
temngg, at leaſt r not oppreſs 
nor contrive their Ruin, who employ 
their whole time, and impair their own 
Health, in ſtudying to promote the Com- 
mon Good. 

But they who Att upon a Principle are 
not eaſily diſhearten'd. In this Eſſay we 
ſhall fer forth ſome probable Methods of 

ing a Nation Gainers in the Ballance 
of Trade: And we ſhall cloſe the Dif- 
courſe with endeavouring to ſhow, That 
this Ballance is not to be put of our Side, 
(by which we mean that a Country can- 
not increaſe in Wealth and Power) but 
by private Men doing their Duty to the 
Publick, and but by a ſteady Courſe 
of Honeſty, Care and Wiſdom , in 
{uch 


* Diſcow- 
ſes on the 
Publick Re- 


an 
on Trade, 
Part 2d, 
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Introduttion. 
ſuch as are truſted with the Adminiſtra- 
tion. 

The Wounds of the late War have 
drein'd us of ſo much Blood, and our 
Foreign Commerce has met with ſuch a 
Ruffle and Interruption in all Parts of 
the World, and our Neighbours grow ſo 
faſt upon us, ſome in Wealth, and others 
in Shipping and the Skill of Trade, that 
Poverty muſt grow upon us apace, our 
Naval Strength muſt decreaſe, and we 
muſt utterly loſe the Dominion of the 
Sea , unleſs the Legiſlative Authority 
_— ſelf with Vigor , and inter- 

{e betimes to prevent our impeggdi 
Roio. - Py » 

We have ſaid formerly, * That Gold 
and Silver are indeed the Meaſure of Trade, 
but that the Spring and Original of it, in all 


"N ations, is the Natural or Artificial Pro- 


dutt of the Country; that is to ſay, what 
their Laud, or what their Labour and In- 
duſtry produces. 

There is no Man that can reaſonably 
diſpute this Poſition ; and if granted, at 
follows from thence, That to know 
rightly how the Ballance of Trade ſtands 
with any Nation, a due Inſpettion muſt 
be made into their Natural or Artificial 
Product. 


But 
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But this Natural or Artificial Product 
being moſt of it the Reſult of the Peo- 
1 Labour and Induſtry, we ſhall be 

ill in the dark as to all Inquiries of this 
kind, without maturely conſidering the 
Numbers of the People. 

In theſe ſort of Speculations not onl 
the Quantity but Quality of the Inhabt- 
tants muſt be duly ponder'd, they muſt 
be divided into their ſeveral Ranks and 
Claſſes: It muſt be diſtinguiſh'd who by 
their Arts, Labour or Induſtry are in- 
crealing, and who by their Expence, Po- 
verty, or Sloth, are decreaſing the King- 
dom's Wealth. Of theſe Subdiviſions 
are likewiſe to be made, of what Num- 
bers are employ'd in the Church, in 
War, in the Fleets Mercantile and War- 
like, in the Law, in Offices, in Mer- 
chandize, in Shop keeping and Trades, 
in Handicrafts; and who both of the 
higher and lower Degree are Perſons 
living upon their Eſtates; whoare Free- 
holders, Farmers, Labouring People , 
Servants, Cottagers, Alms-People, and 
Vagrants. 

he People being thus diſtribucd into 
their proper Ranks, we are likewiſe to 
inquire into the Quality of the Land they 
are to cultivate and improve, in order to 
that Natural or Artificial Product which 
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is the Medium: whereby a Superlucration 
VINES —do _ We ſhould 
examin what Pr n of it is Arable, 
Pafture and 0a Woods and Cop- 

ices, Foreſts, Parks and Common , 

eaths, Moors, Mountains, and barren 
Land, Houſes and Homeſteads, &e. Ri- 
vers, Lakes, Meers, Roads, Ways, and 
waft Land. 

The Land is to yield the Produtt, 
which ProduCt is to yield the Wealth, 
ſo that we ſhould inquire how this Pros 
dutt ftands in every particular, but more 
eſpecially in the principal conſtituent 
Parts of England's Strength , namely 
Wooll, Corn, and our Mines ; for *ris 
by the well ordering and wiſe diſpoſition 
of theſe Branches of our Wealth, that 
we are to be Gainers in the Ballance of 
Trade. 

We ſhall therefore handle diftintly 
theſe Heads, viz: the ow the Land 
and its ProduCtt, and endeavour to 
lay down ſeveral Matters, from whence 
(peradventure with good Grounds of Pro- 
bability) ſome uſions may be made 
in relation to our preſent Subje&t ; and 
becauſe” Taxes influence very munch in the 
— of —_ _ be ſhown 
hereafter, we ikewiſe 
concerning our Payments © he Public: 
SEC 2; 
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People of England. 


HE Writer of theſe Papers has 
ſeen the before - mentioned Mr. 
C '; Natural and Political Obſerva- 


very accurate, and more to be 
rely'd upon than any thing that has been 


ever done of the like kind. This Skilful 
and Laborious Gentleman has taken the 
ight Courſe to form his ſeveral Schemes 


, 
Atts, 
the reſpeCtive Polls, going every where 
— no and eoraee Mediums : 
Belides which Pains, he has made Obſer- 
vation 


thoſe and the Produce in Mony of 
by 


Of the People of England. 
vations of the very FaQts in _ r 
Towns and Places, from which he has 
been able to judge and conclude more. 
ſafely of others ; 1o that he ſeems to have 
look'd further into this Myſtery than any 
other Perſon. 

With his Permiſſion, we ſhall offer to 
the Publick ſuch of his Computations as 
may be of uſe, and enlighten in the Mat- 
ter before us. 

bi lays —_ any the _ Peo- 
pling 0 was by a Colony or 
Dolonies, Salſtiog of , N unde? bs 
tween a Hundred and a Thouſand Peo- 
ple, (which ſeems probable) ſuch Colo- 
ny or Colonies might be brought over be- 
tween the Year of the World 2400 and 
2600, viz. about eight or nine Hundred 
Years after the Flood, and fourteen or 
fifteen Hundred Years before the Birth 
of Chriſt; at which time the World 
_ have about a Million of Families, ' 
and four or five Millions of People. 

From which Hypotheſis, it will follow 
by an orderly Series of Increaſe, 

That when the Romens invaded Eng- 
land fifty three Years before Chriſt's time, 
the Kingdom might have about 360;000 
People, and at Chriſt's Birth about 
four hundred Thouſand, 


That 


Of the People of England. 
EEE 
1066. contain 
ſomewhat above - = 9" mag hl 
That Axzno 1260. or about 200 Years 


after the Norman ueſt, it might con- 
tain about - 5 noe == _ gre 


Number: So that the People of 
land may have doubled in about 435 
Years laſt paſt. 


That in ility the next doubli 
nd) ny nc ro pry hs 


three Acres and a half per Head. 

That the Increaſe of the Kingdom for 
every hundred Years of the laſt preceding 
Term of doubling, and the ſubſequent 
Term of doubling, may have been and in 


pISny may be, according to the fol- 
wing Scheme. 


i 


1900 | 7,350,000 
2000 8,280,000 
2100  cojjoes 
2200 | 10,11 2 
2300 | 1 OD 
Whereby it may a 
creaſe of the King 


People in the My hundred 
| _ in the next ſucceeding ge 

ears, the Annual m——_ at this time 
may be about gooo Souls per Annum. 


930,000, 
930,000. 
925,000. 
910,000. 


885,000. 


» That the In- 


m being, 86 $80,000 


But 
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But whereas the Yearly 
Births of the Kingdomp 190,000 Souls. 
art about x in 28:95, or 

And the Yearly _ - 
ho in 20:35 or At 085 cho 

the Year 

Increaſe would be 'q 20,000 Souls. 


It.js to be noted, 
1/7, That Ta 


Allowance for 


come to at a Me- 
dium 
2dly. Foreign 
3500 


or Civil Wars at 
a Medium 

zd/y. The Sea 
conſtantly em- [ 
ploying about OOH 
40,000 may pre- 3 
ipitate the death ' 

about 

4hly. The 
Plantations ver 


reigners)may car 

ry away ) oh {640-008 
Whereby the neat An- Souls 

nual Increaſe may be bur$ tad (4 
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That of theſe 20,000 Souls which 
would be the Annual Increaſe of the 
ingdom by Procreation, were it not for 
the formention'd Abatements. 


The Country Increaſes 
hn_ by Procreation 


: 20,000 Souls, 


TheCities and Towns, 
excluſive of London, bre 2000 Sbuls. 
Procreation 

But London and the 
Bills of Mortality decrale 2000 Souls. 
Annually 


So that London requires a Supply. of” 
2000 Souls per Ar. to keep it from de- 
creaſing, beſides a further Supply of a- 
bout 3000 per Annaum for its Increaſe at 
this time. Inall 5ooo, or above a half 
of the Kingdoms neat Increaſe. 

Mr. Kzng further obſerves, That by 
the Aﬀleſiments on Marriages Births and 
Burials, and the ColleCtors Returns there- 
upon, and by the Pariſh Regiſters, it ap- 
pears, That the Proportions of Marriages, 
Births and Burials, are according to the ' 
following Scheme. 


Vide Scheme A. 


Whence it may be obſerv*'d, That in 
10,000 Co-cxiiting Perſons, 
There 


Scheme A. 


People, 


30,000 London and Bills of Mortality——1 in 

70,000 The Citiesand Market Towns ——1 in 

4,100,000 The Villages and Hamlets ——: in 

I — 


5, 500,000 In 


. London and Bills of Mortality ——r in 26 
| The Cities and Market Towns ——1 in 28 
| The Villagesand Hamlets ——1 in 2c 


| 1 in 28.c 


Place this Scheme p. 20. 


Annual Marriages. 


ſ—1 1n 106. In all-- 5000. Producing 4. Children each. 
j——1 in 128. In all-- 6800. Producing 4.5 Children each. 


1 in 141. In all--29200. Producing 4.8 Children each. 


I IN 134- 41000, 4.64 


Annual Births. Annual Barials. 


T in 26+, In all 20000. 1 in 24.1 In all 22000. 
x in 28%, In all zoboo. 1x in 30.4 In all 28600. 
x in 29.4 In all 139400. 112 34-4 In all 119400. 


— ——— —— $_— ———— 


x in 28.95 I 90000. 1 in 32.35 170000. 


, 
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There are 71 or 72 Marriages 1n the 


So producing 343 Children. 
78 Marriages in Towns producing 
351 Children. | 
94 Marriages in London producing 


376 Children. 
Whereby it follows, 


Firſt, That tho? each Marriage in 
London produces fewer People than in the 
Country, yet Londox in general having 
a greater Proportion of Breeders, is more 
prolifick than the other great Towns, and 
the great Towns are more prolifick than 
the Country. 

Secondly, That if the People of Low- 
don of all Ages were as long liv'd, as 
thoſe in the Country, London would in- 
creaſe in People much faſter pro rato than 
the Country. 

Thirdly, That the Reaſons why each 
Marriage in London produces fewer Chil- 
_ than the Country Marriages, ſeem 
to 

Firſt, From the more frequent Forni- 
cations and Adulreries. 

Secondly, From a greater Luxury and 
Intemperance. 

Thardly, From a greater Intenſneſs on 
Buſineſs. 

C } Fourth- 


Of the People of England. 
Fourthly, From the unhealthfulneſs of 
= TT From Inequality of 

Fitthly, From a greater ity 0 
Age h—_ the Husbands and W Ives. 

Sixthly, From the Husbands and 
Wives not living ſo long as in the Coun- 
try. 

He farther obſerves, Accompting the 
Pcople to be 5,500,000, That the faid 
five Millions and a half Gincluding the 
Tranſitory People and Vagrants) appear 
by the Aﬀeſiments on Marriages Births 
and Burials, to bear the following Pro» 
portions in relation to Males and Females, 
and other Diſtinftions of the People, 


VIE. 
Vide Scheme B. 


So that the Number of Communicants 
IS 1n all 3,260,000 Souls. 
And the Number of Fighting Men be- 
tween 16 and 60 is 1,308,000. 
That the Batchelors are about 28 per 
Cent, of the whole, 
Whereof thoſe under 25 Years are 254 
er Cent. 
And thoſe above 25 Years are 24 per 
Cent. 
That the Maiden: are about 284 per 
Cem. of the whole, 


Whereof 


Scheme B. C 
Males. F | 


In London and Bills of Mortality —— 00 © 23. | 
In the other Cities and Market Towns —— $8 to &9g. 
In the Villages and Hamlets 100 tO gg. 


27 to 24, 


That as to other Diſtinftions they appear by the ſaic 
P 
Husbands and Wives at above 344 per Cenr. 1,96 


Widowers at above 14 per Cent. 

Widows at abour — -4} per Cent. 
Children at above — 45 per Cent. 2,50 
Servants at abour — '10# per Cent. ; 


Sojourners and ſingle Perſons— 4 per Cent. 


100 $,80c 


And that the different Proportions in each of the ſai 
Towns, and the Villages, may the better appear 


London and | 
Bills of Mor- 6 


Males, Females | Males. Females. 
10 tO 13. 230,000 300,000 
5.40 410,000 460,000 
100 to gg. 2,050,000 2,040,000 
27 to 28, | 2,700,000 2,800,000 


pear by the ſaid Aſſeſsments to bear theſe Pr 


People. Males, | 

er Cent. 1,990,000 950,000 950, 
er Cem. 90,000 90,000 
er Cent. 240,000 249, 
er Cent. 2,500,000 1,300,000 1,209, 
er Cent, 560,000 260,000 309, 
er Cent. 210,000 I 00,000 119, 

5,500,000 2,700,000 9,8 0s, 


each of the ſaid Articles between Londor 
» better appear, he has farm'd the following 


The ather Ci- 


. _- _ ” F, 


's, Both. 


OO 530,000 
00 870,000 
4,100,000 


——_ 


oo $2 500,000 


| 8 


e Proportions, 


Females. 


950,000 


249,000 
z2092,009 
$092,000 
119,000 


——_ 


$06,000 


don, the Great 
ing Scheme. 


And that the different Proportions in each of the 
Towns, and the Villages, may the better apf 


London and 
Bills of Mor- 


tality. Souls, 


The 
— 
Towns. 


Husbands and Wives 37 per Cent. 196,100 36 
Widowers — 2 per Cent. 10,640 2 
Widows 7 per Cent: 37,100 6 
Children 33 per Cent, 174,900 49 


Sojourners — 


Servants — 7 per Cent. 68,990 I1 


per Cent. 42,400 5 


— 


100 530,000 | 100 


He further obſerves, ſuppoſing the People to be 5,50 
dom may be 190,000, and that the ſeveral 


Thoſe under 1 year old 
Thoſe under 5 years old 
Thoſe under 10 years old 
Thoſe under 16 years old 


Thoſe above 16 years old 
Thoſe above 21 years old 
Thoſe above 25 years old 
Thoſe above 60 years old 


In all 

170,000 

$20,000 
1,520,000 
2,240,000 


3,260,000 
2,700,000 
2,400,000 

600,000 


Thoſe under 16 years old 
Thoſe above 16 years old 


2,240,000 
3,260,000 


— 


Total of the People 5,500,000 


Place this Scheme p. 22. 


——— -— 


ach of the ſaid Articles between London, the Great 
better appear, he has farm'd the following Scheme. 


The other Ci- 
A ———_— great The Fills es 
T owns. Souls. and 1 Soul;s. 


36 per Cent. 313,200 34 per Cent. 1,394,000 
2 per Cem. 17,400 14 per Cent, 61,509 
6 per Cent, 52,200 44 per Cem, 184,500 

4a per Cent, 348,000 47 per Cent. 1,927,000 

I1 per Cent, 95,700 10 per Cert, 410,000 
5 per Cent. 43,500 z per Cem, 123,000 


— _—_—_———__—_ -+tr  no__—" 


| 100 $70,000 | 100 4,100,000 


p be 5,500,000, that the gen Births of the King- 
ſeveral Ages of the People may be as follows, 


In all Males. Females. 

170,000 88,500 $1,500 
$20,000 413,300 406,700 
$20,000 762,900 757,100 
240,000 | 1,122,000 | 1,118,000 


— 


260,000 1,682,000 
700,000 1,400,000 
1,248,000 

3 30,000 
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Scheme C. 


The Husbands are aged — 
The Wives — cﬀ 

The Widowers 
The Widows —— 
The Chikren 
The Servants 
'The Sojourners 


BILE 


At a Medium — 


Place this Scheme p. 23- 


At a Medium 


— 43 years apiece, which at 17+ | 


40 years apiece, 
—— 56 years apiece, 
60 years apiece, 
12 years apiece, 
27 years apiece, 
35 years apiece, 


N— 27; 


muy 


— 17+ 
— 14 
mp 4 
— 10t 
__ 4 
L100 


years 


ich at 1794 per Cent, makes 742 
— 1 c— 690 


——orr—— 1+ —— 
— 44 
| 45 

103 


Scheme D. 


Number 
0 
Families. 


160 

26 

800 
600 
3,000 

I 2,000 

_ $,000 
5,000 
2,000 
8,000 
10,000 
2,000 
8.000 
40,000 
120,000 
I 50,000 
15,000 
50,000 
60,000 
5,000 
4,000 


_ CC — 


500,586 


$0,000 
364,000 
400,000 
$5,000 


A Schem 


RANKS, DEGR 
ani 
QUALIFIC 


Temporal Lords 
Spiritual Lords 
Baronets 
Knights 
Eſquires 
Gentlemen —— - 
Perſons in greater Offic 
Perſons in leſſer Offices 
Eminent Merchants an 
Leſſer Merchants and ' 
Perſons in the Law 
Eminent Clergy-men -: 
Leſſer Clergy-men 
Frecholders of the bette 
Freeholders of the leſler 
Farmers 
Perſons in Liberal Arts 
Shopkeepers and Trad 
Artizans and Handicra 
Naval Officers - 
Military Officers 


— 


R—— 


Common Seamen 
Labouring People and | 


Cottagers and Pau 
Common Soldiers = 


— 


heme of the Income-and Expence of the ſeveral Families of k 


GREES, TITLES, 


and 


FICATIONS. 


Offices and Places ——— 
ces and Places ——— 
ts and Traders by Sea— 
_ Traders by Sea —— 


— — — — — — 


ncen 


L——— 


— — 


1 | 
better ſort 
 lefler ſort 


— — 
CO — — 
— — 
— — —— 


| Arts and Sciences 
Tradeſmen 


dicrafts 


and Our Servants 
Ipers 


m— 


— 


Heads 


Þ> AAAS AN $090 9.69000 


»_ 


ED 


Number 
= 


6,400 


= 
12,500 
7,800 
30,000 
96,000 
40,000 
30,000 
16,000 
48,000 
70,000 
1 2,000 
©,000 
elonce 


— 
750,000 
7 5,000 
225,000 
240,000 
20,000 
16,000 


2,67 5,520 


1 50,000 
1,27 5,000 
1,300,000 

70,000 


Tearly In- 


come per 
Family. 


= & 
3,200 
Lyoo 
80 
650 


tho 


240 
120 
400 


198 


--I0 


34,488,800 


Yearly In- 
come 11 
£ ener al. 


L. 
512,000 

3 3,800 
704,000 
390,000 
1,200,000 
2,880,000 
1,200,000 
600,000| 
$00,000 
1,600,000 
1,540,000 
1 44,000 
400,000 
3,040,000 
- ,600,000 
6,375,000 
900,000 
2,250,000 
2,280,000 
400,000 [4 
240,000 


1,000,000 
5,460,000 
2,000,000 


490,000 


Tearly In- 


come per 
Family. 


Rt 
3,200 
1,200 

$80 


650 


ho 


240 
120 
400 
198 
154 
72 
5O 
91 
55 


42--10 


4 


bo 


60 


Tearly In- 
come 11 
general. 


FA 

$12,000 

3 3,800 
704,000 
390,000 
1,200,000 
2,880,000 
1,200,000 
600,000 
$00,000 
1,600,000 
1,540,000 
144,000 
400,000 
3,040,000 
6,600,000 
6,375,000 
900,000 
2,2 ; 0,000 
2,280,000 
400,000 
240,000 


34,488,800 
1,000,000 


5,460,000 
2,000,000 


Tearly In- 


Yeoh Ex- 
rs1 per 


_ 


000000000000 *® 


Tearly In- 


creaſe per 


Head. 


000000000000 


A. 


the ſeveral Families of England, C alculated for the Year, 1688. 


Tearly In 
creaſe in 


general, 


L. 
64,000 
10,400 
76,800 
39,000 
I 20,000 
288,000 
160,000 

90,000 
208,000 
288,000 
285,000 

24,000 

3 2,000 
350,000 
Z | 
167,500 

7 $000 
225,000 
I 20,000 
' 40,000 

16,000 


,022,700 
S Deceſe 
75,000 
127,500 
325,900 


304,000 
400,000 
3 5,000 


— — ﬀ 


849,000 


— 


ages 


49,000 


1,349,586 


Labouring P and Our Servants 


Cottagers and Pau 
CER mn 


— 


— 


Vagrants; as Giphies, Thieves, Beggars, &c. 


OO —— 


Increaſing the Wealth of the Kingdom — 
Decreaſing the Wealth of the Kingdom — 


Neat Total — 


Place this Scheme p. 23. 


1, $00,000 
70,000 


2,799,000 
30,000 


pe ES 


1,27 5,000 


15 
6--10 
14 


IO--10 


5,460,00C 


2,000,00C 
490,000 


| $,950,C WA 


60,c JC 


2,675,520 
2,82 5,000 


$5,500,520 


I0--I0 


— 


32- 5 


So the general Accompt is 
68--18 | 


34,4888 —_ 


9,010,000 


43,491,80c 


5,000 5 5,460,000 
300,000 6--10| 2,000,000 
70,000 14 490,000 


95,000 10-10. 8,950,000 
30,000 60,000 


—_— 


So the general Accompt s 
$75,520 68--18! 34,488,800 
$2 5,000 I0--IO0| Y,O10,000 


| —————_— 


00,520] 32- 5| 43,491,800 


1-15 4 
0G. ks. 


PAI Y 


127,500 
325,000 
35,000 
562,500 
60,000 


3,023,700 
622,500 


2,401,200 


*/ +0fohe Paph of England, 
Whereaf choſe uader »5 Years are 61 
And thoſe above 25 Years are 2 per 


' That the Males and Females in the 


in General, are aged ane with 
, I 
That in the dom in General, there 
is near as many People living under 20 
__ ”s there is above twenty, 
f of the Males is under 19, 
_ -———prcpnmaatrs+ wean dcr 
cars. 


A aoſts, accantfe 
to their ſeveral 


lows, viz. 
Vide Scheme C. 


Having thus ſtated the Numbers of 


+ he gives a Scheme of the.In- 
and Ex of the ſeveral Fami- 


lies lies of Eng + Carculated for the Year, 
1688. 


- 
o 

. = 
a 

s 


Vide Scheme D. 
Mr. Kjng's Modeſty has been fo far 


 over-ruPd, as to ſuffer us to Communt- 
cate theſe his Excellent Compurations, 
which we can the more ſatcly commend, 
C 4 having 


Of the People of England. 
having examin'd them very carefully, 
try'd them by ſome little Operations of 
our own upon the fame and 
compar'd them with the Schemes of other 
Perſons, who take Pleaſure in the like 
Studies. 

What he ſays concerning the Number 
of the People to be 5,500,000 is no poli- 
tive Aſſertion, nor ſhall we pretend any 
where to determin in that Matter ; what 
he lays down is by way of Hypothelis, 
That ſuppoſing the Inhabitants of Exg- 
land to have been, Anno 1300, Two Mi 
lions $60,000 Heads, by the orderly Se- 
ries of Increaſe allow'd of -by all Wri- 
ters, they may probably be about Anne 
1700 Five Millions 500,000 Heads ; but 
if they were A». 1300 cither leſs or more, 
the Caſe muſt proportionably alter ; for 
as to his Allowances for Plagues, great 
Mortalities, Civil Wars, the Sea and the 
Plantations, they ſeem very reaſonable, 
and not well to be contraverted. 

Upon theſe Schemes of Mr. Kzng, we 
ſhall make ſeveral Remarks, tho* the 
Text deſerves much a better Comment. 

The People being the firſt Matter of 
Power and Wealth, by whoſe Labour 
and Induſtry a Nation muſt be Gainers 
in the Ballance, their Increaſe or De- 
creaſe muſt be carefully obſerv'd by any 
' Govern» 


Of the People of England. 
Government that ns to thrive ; that 
is, their Increaſe muſt be promoted by 
good Conduct and wholeſome Laws, and 

they have been Pecreasd by War, or 
any other Accident, the Breach-is ro be 
made up as ſoon as poſſible, for it is a 
Maim in the Body Politick aftefting all 
its Parts. 

Almoſt all Countries in the World 
have been more or leſs Populous, as Li- 
berty and Pro have been there well 
or ſl ſecur'd. The firſt Conſtitution of 
Rome was no ill founded Government, 
a-Kingly Power limited by Laws; and 
the People increas'd fo faſt, that from a 
ſmall beginning, in the Reign of their 
Sixth King, they were able to ſend out 
an Army of Soooe Men. And in the 
time of the Common-wealth, in that In- 
valion which the Ga«/s made upon Italy, 
not long before Hannibal came thither, 
they were grown fo numerous, as that 
their Troops conſiſted of 700,000 Foot 
and 70,000 Horſe; tis true, their Allies 
were comprehended in this Number, bur 
the ordinary People fit to bear Arms, be- 
ing Muſter'd in Rome and Campania, 2» 
mounted to 250,000 Foot and 23,000 
Horſe. 

Nothing therefore can more contribute 
to the. rendring ' Ergland Populous and 


Strong, 
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Strong, than to have Liberty a 
right Foot, and wt Confdieurion 
firmly prelerv'd. A Nation may be as 
well calPd free under a limited Kingſhip 
as in a Common-wealth, and tis to thus 
good Form of our —_— that we 

of the 


per of others, ſhould bring us at any time 
to alter our Conſtitution, and to give up 
our ancient Rights, we ſhall find our 
Numbers diminiſh viſibly and faſt. For 
Liberty encourages Procreation, and not 
only keeps our own Inhabitants a 

us, but invites Strangers to come and hive 


under the ſhelter of our Laws. 

The Rowfans indeed made uſe of an 
Adventitious Help to enlarge their City, 
which was by incorporating Foreign Cit- 
ties and Nations into their Common- 
wealth ; but this way is not without its 

Michia, Miſchiefs. For the Strangers in Rome by 
vel's Diſ- degrees had grown ſo numerous, and to 
=p ® have ſo great a Vote in the Councils, 
that the whole Government began to tot» 

ter, and decline from its old, ro its new 
Inhabitants : Which Fabias the Cenfor 
obſerving, he apply'd a Remedy in time 

by reducing all the new Citizens ay 

our 
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zur Tribes, that being contratted into 
Þ narrow a ſpace, they might not have 

> malignant an influence upon the City. 
An Att of General Naturalization , 
z7ould likewiſe por Increaſe our 
umbers very faſt, and repair what Loſs 
e may have ſuffer'd 1a our People by 
late War: *Tis a Matrer that has 
en very warmly contended for by many 
ood Patriots; but peradventure it ear- 
s alſo its Danger with it, which per- 
haps would have the leſs Influence by this 
xpedient, namely, If an ACt of Parlia- 
ment were made, That no Heads of Fa- 
ilies, hereafter to be naturaliz'd for the 
firſt Generation, ſhould have Votes in 
any of our Elettions. Bur as the Caſe 
ſtands, it ſeems agairſt the Nature of 
right Government, that Strangers (who 
may be Spies, and who may have an In- 
ite to that of land, and 
who at ever join in one Link of Ob- 
equiouſneſs to the Miniſters) ſhould be 
trer'd to intermeddle in that important 
Buſineſs of ſending Members to Parlia- 
nt. From their Sons indeed there is 
s to fear, who by Birth and Narure 
nay come to have the ſame Intereſt and 

Anclinations as the Natives. 

And tho' the Expedient of Fabizs Ma- 
ximas, to contratt the Strangers into four 


/Tribes, 


Michia- 
vel's Diſ- degrees had grown {ſo numerous, and to 


have ſo great a Vote in the Councils, 
that the whole Government began to tot» 
ter, and decline from its old, to its new 
Inhabitants : Which Fab:ius the Cenfor 
obſerving, he apply'd a Remedy in time 
by reducing all 


courles on 


Livy. 
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Strong, than ro have Liberty A 
right Foot, and our nogat Conttiruiog 
firmly preſerv'd. A Nation may be as 
well calPd free under a limited Kingſhip 
as in a Common-wealth, and *tis to this 
_ Form of vow —_— that we 
partly owe tt ing of the People, 
which has probabl ns here in the 
435 Years laſt paſt. And if the Ambi- 
tion of ſome, and the Me Tetn- 
per of others, ſhould bring us at any time 
to alter our Conſtitution, and to give up 
our ancient Rights, we ſhall find our | 
Numbers diminiſh viſibly and faſt. For 
Liberty encourages Procreation, and not 
only keeps our own Inhabitants among 
us, bur invites Strangers to come and hve 
under the ſhelter of our Laws. 

The Rowans indeed made uſe of an 
Adventitious Help to enlarge their City, 
which was by incorporating Foreign Ci- 
ties and Nations into their Common» 
wealth ; but this way is not without its 
Miſchiefs. For the Strangers in Rome by 


e ncw Citizens into 
four 
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four Tribes, that being contrafted into 
ſo narrow a ſpace, they might not have 
ſo malignant an influence upon the City. 

An At of General Naturalization, 
would likewiſe probably Increaſe our 
Numbers very fait, and repair what Loſs 
we may have ſuffter'd 1a our People by 
the late War:  *Tis a Matter that has 
been very warmly contended for by many 
good Patriots; but peradventure it ear- 
ries alſo its Danger with it, which per- 
haps would have the leſs Influence by this 
Expedient, namely, If an ACt of Parlia- 
ment were made, That no Heads of Fa- 
milies, hereafter to be naturaliz'd for the 
firſt Generation, ſhould have Votes in 
any of our Elections. Burt as the Caſe 
ſtands, it ſeems agairſt the Nature of 
right Government, that Strangers (who 
may be Spies, and who may have an In- 
tereſt oppoſite to that of England, and 
who at beſt ever join in one Link of Ob- 

uiouſneſs to the Miniſters) ſhould be 
futfer'd to intermeddle in that important 
Buſineſs of ſending Members to Parlia- 
ment. From their Sons indeed there is 
leſs to fear, who by Birth and Narure 
may come to have the ſame Intereſt and 
Inclinations as the Natives. 

And tho? the Expedient of Fabizs Ma- 
ximus, to contratt the Strangers into four 


/Tribes, 
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Tribes, might be reaſonable where the 
Aﬀairs of a whole Empire were tranſ- 
ated by Magiſtrates choſen in one City, 
yet the ſame Policy may not hold good 
in England; Foreigners cannot influence 
Eleftions here by being diſpers'd about 
in the ſeveral Counties of the Kingdom, 
where they can never come to have any 
conſiderable ſtrength. But ſome time 
or other, they may endanger the Govern- 
ment by being ſuffer'd to remain, ſuch 
vaſt Numbers of *em, here in London 
where they inhabit all rogether, at leaſt 
20000 Perſons in two Quarters of the 
Town, without inter-marrying with the 
Engliſh, or learning our Language, by 
which Means for ſeveral Years to come, 
they are in a way till ro continue Fo- 
reigners, and perhaps may have a Fo- 
reign Intereſt and __ Inclinations : 
To permit this, cannot be adviſeable or 
ſafe. It may therefore be proper to limit 
any new Acts of Naturalization, with 
ſuch Reſtrictions as may make the Ac- 
ceſſion of Strangers not dangerous to the 
Publick. 

An Acceſſion of Strangers well regu- 
lated, may add to our Strength and 
Numbers; but then it muſt be compog'd 
of Labouring Men, Artificers, Mer- 
chants and orher rich Men, and not of 
Foreign 


Forcgn Sadie, Gare fac fright and 
I rg 

drive away from a Nation more 

than their Troops can well conſiſt of: 
For if it has been ever ſeen; that Men 
abound moſt where there is moſt Free- 
dom (Chins excepted, whoſe Climate ex- 
cells all others, and where the exerciſe 
of the Tyranny is mild and cafie) it 
mult follow, that People will in time 
deſert thoſe Countries whoſe beſt Flower 
15 their Liberties, if choſe Liberties are 
thought Precarious or in Danger. That 
Foreign Souldiers are dangerous to Li- 
berty, we may produce Examples from 
all Countries and all Ages; but we ſhall 
inſtance only one, becauſe it is eminent 
above all the reſt. 


The Carthaginians,in their Wars,did very Pohbize, 
much uſe Mercenary and prts of dm un, Lid. 
e 


and when the Peace was made between 
them and the Romans, after a long Diſ- 

ute for the Dominion of Sicily, they 
Crought their Army home to be Paid and 
Disbanded , which Geſco their General 
had the Charge of Embarking, who did 
order all his Part with great Dexterity 
and Wiſdom. But the State of Carthaze 
wanting Mony to clear Arrears, and 74 
tisfe the Troops, was forc'd to keep 
them up longer than was delign'd. The 
Army conſilted of Gauls, Ligarians, Ba- 


lear tans 
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leareans and Greeks, At firſt they were 
infolent in their Quarters in Carthage, 
and were prevaiPd upon to remove to 
_— on they ow - remain and 
expect their Pay. they grew 
{ently corrcpall with Eafe nad Pleattre, 
and fell into Murinies and Diſorder, and 
ro making extravagant demands of Pa 
and Gratuities; and,in a Rage, wit 
their Arms in their Hands, they march'd 
Twenty Thouſand of them towards 
Carthage, incamping within 15 Miles of 
the City ; and choſe Spendizs and Matho, 
two profligate Wretches for their Lea- 
ders, and impriſon'd Geſco who was de- 
puted to *em from the Common-wealth. 
Afterwards they caus'd almoſt all the 
— nga, their Tributaries, to revolt 

grew in a ſhort time to be 70,000 
ſtrong ; They fought ſeveral Barrles 
with Hanno and Hamilcar Barcas, Dur- 
ing theſe TranſaQtions, the Mercenaries 
that were in Garriſon in Serdinis muti- 
nied likewiſe, murdering their Com- 
mander and all the Carthaginians ; while 
Spendius and Matho, to render their Ac- 
complices more deſperate, put Geſco to a 
cruel Death,, pena afterwards to la 
Siege to Carthage it ſelf. They met wi 
a Shock indeed at Prion, where 40,000 
of them were flaughter'd ; but ſoon af- 

5y 


rer in a , one 
of the _—_ Generals Priſoner , 
whom they fix'd to a Croſs, crucifyi 
thirty of the principal Senators 

about him. Spendz«s and Matho were at 
laſt taken, the one crucfied and the 
other tormented to death: Bur the War 
laſted three Years and near four Months 
with exceffive Cruelty ; in which the 
Scate of Carthage loſt ſeveral Battles, and 
was often brought within a Hairs breadth 
of utter Ruin. 

If fo great a Common-wealth as Car- 
thage, though aſſiſted at that time by 
Hiero King of Syracaſe, and by the Ro- 
mans?, ran the hazard of loſing their 
Empure, City and Liberties, by the In- 
farreftion of a handful of Mercenaries, 
whoſe firſt Strength was but 20,000 
Men; it ſhould be a warning to all Free 
Nations, how they ſuffer Armies ſo com- 

d to be among them ; and it ſhould 

ighten a Wiſe State from deſiring ſuch 

an Increaſe of People, as may be had 
by the bringing over Foreign Souldiers. 

Indeed, all Armies whatſoever, if 
they are over large, tend to the diſpeop- 
ling of a Country, of which our Neigh- 
bour Nation is a ſufficient Proof; where 
in one of the beſt Climates in Earope, 
Men are wanting to Til the Ground, 
For 


bs 


k ) I Og 
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For Children do not proceed from the 
intemperate Pleaſures taken loolly and ar 
random, but from a regular way of Lj- 
ving, where the Father of the Family 
deſires to rear up and provide for the 
Off ſpring he ſhall beger. 

Securing the Liberties of. a Nation, 
may be laid down as a Fundamental for 
increaſing the Numbers of its People ; 
but there are other Politics thereunto con» 
_ - which no Wiſe State has ever 
n . 

0 Race of Men did multiply fo faſt 
as the Jews, which may be attributed 
chiefly to the Wiſdom of Moſes their 
Lawgiver, in contriving to promote the 
State of Marriage. 

The Romans had the ſame Care, pay- 
ing no Reſpett to a Man Childlefs by 
his own Fault, and giving great Immu- 
nities and Priviledges, borh in the City 
and Provinces, to thoſe who had ſuch and 
ſuch a number of Children. Encourage- 
ments of the like kind are alſo given 
in Frence to ſuch as inrich the Common- 
wealth by a large Iſſue. 

But we in Enzland have taken ano- 
ther Courſe, laying a Fine upon the 
Marriage- Bed, which ſeems imall to 
thoſe who only contemplate the Pomp 
and Wealth round about 'em, m__ 
their 
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their View; but they who look into all 
the different Ranks of Men, are well 
fatisfied that this Duty on Marriages and 
Births, is a very grevious Burthen upon 
the poorer Sort, whoſe Numbers com- 
ſe the Strength and Wealth of any 
ation. This Tax was introduc'd by 
the Neceſſity of Aﬀairs. *Tis difficult 
to ſay what may be the Event of a new 
thing; bur if we are to take Meaſures 
from paſt Wiſdom, which exempted Pro- 
likck Families from Publick Duties, we 
ſhould not lay Impoſitions upon thoſe 
who find it hard enough to maintain 
themſelves. If this Tax be ſuch a 
Weight upon the Poor, as to diſcourage 
Marriage and hinder Propagation, which 
ſeems the Truth, no doubt it ought to be 
aboliſh'd; and at a convenient time we 
ought to change it tor ſome other Duty, 
if there were only this ſingle Reaſon, 
That *tis {0 lireftly oppolite to the Po- 
lity of all Ages and all Countries. 

In order to have Hands to carry on La- 
bour and Manufattnres, which muſt make 
us Gainers in the Ballance of Trade, we 
ought not to dererr but rather 1nvite 
Men to marry, which is to be done by 
Priviledges and Exemptions, for ſuch a 
Number of Children, and by denying 
certain Offices of Trult and Dignities ro 
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Of the People of England. 
all unmarried Perſons; and where tis 
onee made a Faſhion among thoſe of the 
— *twill quickly obtain with the 
ower 
Mr. Kzng in his Scheme (for which he 
has as Authentick Grounds, as perhaps the 


Matter is capable of ) - 3 down, That 
the Annual Marriages of England are a» 
bout 41,000, which is one Marriage out 
of every 134 Perſons: Upon which we 
obſerve, that this is not a due Proportion, 
conſidering how few of our Adult Males 
(in compariſon with other Countries) 
periſh by War or any other Accident ; 
from whence may be infer'd, that our Po- 
lity is ſome way or other DefeCtive, or 
the Marriages would bear a nearer pro- 
_— with the groſs Number of our 
cople; for which DefeCt, if a Remed 

can be found, there will be fo m 

more Strength added to the Kingdom. 
From the Books of Aſſeſiment on Births, 
Marri Cc. by the neareſt View he 
can - he divides the 5,500,000 Peo- 
ple into 2,700,000 Males and 2,800,000 
Females; from whence (conſidering the 
Females exceed the Males in Number, 
and conſidering that the Men marry later 
than Women, and that many of the Males 
are of Neceſſity abſent in the Wars, at Sea 
and upon other Buſineſs) it follows, that 
4 
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Of the People of England. 

a Proportion of the Females remain 
_——— tho” at an Adult Age, which 
is a dead Loſs to the Nation, every Birth 
—_— ſo much certain Treaſure ; upon 
which Accompr, ſuch Laws muſtfbe for the 
Publick Good, as induce all Men to marry 
whoſe Circumſtances permit it. 

From his Diviſion of the People, it 
may be likewiſe obſerv'd, That the near 
Proportion there is between the Males and 
Females (which is ſaid to hold alfo in 
other Places) is an Argument (and the 
ſtrongeſt that can be produc'd) _ 
Poligamy, and the Increaſe of Mankind, 
which fome think might be from thence 
expected ; for if Nature had intended to 
one Man a Plurality of Wives, She would 
have order'd a Preat many more Female 
Births than Male, her Delignmeats being 
always Right and Wile. 

The ſecuring the Pariſh for Baſtard- 
Children, 1s become {o {mall a Puniſhment 
and fo =P Compounded, that it very 
much hinders Marriage. The Dutch 
compel Men of all Ranks, to marry the 
Woman whom they have got with Child ; 
and perhaps it would tend to the farther 
Peopling of England, it the Common Peo- 
ple here, under tuch a certain Degree, were 
condemn'd by ſome new Law to ſuffer the 
lame Penalty. 
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A Country that makes Proviſion to in- 
creaſe in Inhabitants, whoſe Situation 1s 
good, ani whoſe People have a Genius 
adapted ro Trade, will never fail to be 
Gainers in the Ballance, provided the La- 
bour and Induſtry of their People be well 
manag'd and carefully diretted. 

The more any Man contemplates theſe 
Matters, the more he will come to be of 
Opinion, That Exgland is capable of be- 
ing render'd one of the ſtrongeſt Nations, 
and the richeſt Spot of Ground in Ex- 
rope. 

"rTis not extent of Territory that makes 
a Country Powerful, but Numbers of 
Men well employ*d, convenient Ports, a 
good Navy, and a Soil producing all fort 
of Commodities. The Materials for all 
this we have, and ſo improveable, that if 
we did but ſecond the Gifts of Nature, 
with our own Induſtry, we ſhould ſoon 
arrive to a pitch of Greatneſs, that would 
pur us at leaſt upon an equal Foot with any 
of our Neighbours. 

It we had the Complement of Men, 
our Land can maintain and nouriſh; If 
we had as much Trade as our Stock and 
Knowledge 1n Sea Aﬀairs is capable of 
embracing; It we had ſuch a Naval 
Strength as a Trade fo extended would ca- 
ily produce; and, if we had thoſe Stores 

and 
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Of the People of England. 

and that Wealth which is the certain Re- 
ſult of a large and well govern'd Traffick, 
what humane Strength could hurt or in- 
vade us? On the contrary, ſhould we not 
be in a poſture not only to reliſt, bur ro 
give the Law to others : 

Our Neighbouring Common - wealth 
has not in Territory above Eight Mil- 
lions of Acres, and perhaps not much 
above two Millions two Hundred T hou- 
ſand People; and yet what a Figure have 
they made in Exrope for theſe laſt hundred 
Years? What Wars have they main- 
tain'd ? What Forces have they reliſted ? 
and to what a hight of Power are they 
now come, and all by good Order and 
wiſe Government ? 

They are liable to frequent Invalions ; 
They labour under the Inconvenience and 
danger of bad Ports; They conſume im- 
menſe Sums every Year to defend their 
Land againſt the Sea; all which Difh- 
culties they have ſubdu'd by an unweary'd 
Induſtry, 

We are fenc'd by Natureagainſt Foreign 
Enemies ; Our Ports are fate ; We tear no 
Irruptions of the Sea ; Our Land I erritory 
at home is at leaſt 39 Millions of Acres; 
We have in all likelihood not lets than 
Five Millions and a halt of People; what 
a Nation might we then become, it all 
D 3 thele 
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Of the People of England. | 
theſe Adv were throughly im- 


prov'd, and if a right Application were 
made of all this Strength, and of theſe 
Numbers ? 
They who apprehend the immoderate 
rowth of any Prince or State, may, { ( 
ps ſucceed by beginning firſt, and by 
attempting to pull down ſuch a dangerous 
| _ but very often their good 
Det 


gns are diſappointed. In all appear- - 
ance they bow more ſafely, who un» 


der ſuch a fear make themſelves ſtrong and 
powerful at home. And this was the 
Courſe which Philip, King of Macedon, 
the Father of Poſe took, when he 
thought to be invaded by the Romans. 
The Greatneſs of Rome gave Carthage 


very anxious Thoughts, and it rather 
ſeems that they enter'd into the ſecond 
Punick War, more for fear the Romans 
ſhould have the Univerſal Empire, than 
out of any Ambition to Lord it themſelves 
over the whole World. Their Delign 
was virtuous, and peradventure wiſe to 
endeavour at ſome early Interruption to a 
Rival that grew fo faſt : However we 
ſee they miſcarry'd, tho* their Armies 
were led by Hannibal. But Fortune which 
had determin'd the Dominion of the Earth 
for Rome, did perhaps lead them into the 
fatal Council of = the Eher, con- 

trary 
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Of the People of England. 
4 to the Articles of Peace concluded 
with A/dr«bal, and of Attacking Sag wn- 
tum, before they had ſufficiently recover'd 
of the Wounds they had ſuffer'd in the 
Wars about Sicily, Sardinia, and with their 
own Rebels. If the high Courage of 
Hannibal had not drivea the Common- 
wealth into a new War, while it was yet 
faint and weak, and if they had been 
ſuffer'd to purſue their Victories in Spain, 
and to get firm footing in that Rich War- 
like and then Populous Country, very 
—_—_ in a few Years they might have 

a more equal Match for the Roman 
People. *Tis true, if the Romans had cn- 
deavour'd at the Conqueſt of Spain, and 
if they had diſturb'd the Carthaginians 
in that Country, the War muſt have been 
unavoidable, uſe it was evident in 
that Age, and will be apparent in the 
Times we live in, that whatever Foreign 
Power already grown great, can add to 
ns dominion the Poſſeſſion of Spain, will 
ſtand fair for Univerſal Empire. 

But unleſs ſome fuch Cogent Reaſon 
of State, as is here inſtanc'd, intervene, in 
all appearance the beſt way for a Nation 
that apprehends the growing Power of 
any Neighbour, is to tortihe it ſelf with- 
in; we do not mean by Land Armes, 
which rather debilitate than ſtrengthen a 
D 4 Country, 


Of the People of England. 
Country, but by Potent Navies, by Thrift 
in the Publick reaſure, Care of the Peo- 
ples Trade, and all the other honeſt and 
uſeful Arts of Peace, 

By ſuch an Improvement of our Na- 
tive Strength, agreeable to the Laws and 
to the Temper of a Free Nation, England 
without doubt may be brought to ſo good 
a Poſture and Condition of defending it 
ſelf, as not 10 apprehend any Neighbour 
jealous of its Strength, or envious of its 
Greatneſs. 

And to this end we open theſe Schemes, 
That a Wiſe Government under which 
we live, not having any Petigns to be- 
come Arbitrary, may ſee what Materials 
they have to work upon, and how far our 
Native Wealth is able to ſecond their good 
Intentions of preſerving us a rich and a 
tree People. 

Having faid ſomething of the Number 
of our Inhabitants, we ſhall proceed to 
diſcourſe of their different Degrees and 
Ranks, and to examin who are a Burthen 
and who a Profit to the Publick ; for by 
how much every Part and Member of the 
Common-wealth can be made uſeful ro 
the whole, by fo much a Nation will be 
more and more a Gainer in this Ballance 
of Trade which we are to treat of. 


Mr. 
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Of the People of England. 
Mr. Kjze, from the Aſeſiments on 


Births and Marriages, and from the Polls, © 


has form'd the Scheme here incerted, of 
the Ranks, Degrees, Titles and Qualifica- 
tions of the People. He has done it 
udiciouſly, and upon ſuch Grounds, that 
tis well worth the caretul Perufal of any 
Curious Perſon ; from thence we ſhall 
make ſome Obſervations in order to put 
our preſent Matter in a clearer Light. 

Firſt, This Scheme detetts their Error, 
who in the Calculations they frame, con- 
template nothing but the Wealth and 
Plenty they ſee in rich Cities and great 
Towns, and from thence make a Judg- 
ment of the Kingdoms remaining Part ; 
and from this View conclude, That Taxes 
and Payments to the Publick do moſtly 
ariſe from the Gentry and better fort, by 
which Meaſures they neither contrive their 
Impoſition aright, nor are they able to 

ie a true Eſtimate what it ſhall produce; 
ut when we have divided the Inhabitants 
of Exgland into their propet Claſſes, it 
will appear that the Nobility and Gentry 
are but a ſmall Part of the whole Body 
of the People. 

Believing that Taxes fall chiefly upog 
the better Sort, they care not what they 
lay, as thinking they will not be felt ; 
but when they come to be levy'd, they 
either 
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Of the People of England. 
either fall ſhort, and fo run the Publick 
into an immenſe Debt, or they light fo 
heavily upon the Poorer Sort, as to oc- 
caſion inſufferable Clamours; and they 
whoſe proper Buſineſs it was to contrive 
theſe Matters better, have been ſo unskil- 
ful, that the Legiſlative Power has been 
more than once compelld for the Peoples 
caſe to give new Fonds, inſtead of others 
that had been ill projetted. | 
This may be generally ſaid, That all F 
Duties whatſoever upon the Conſumpri- I 
on, of a large P , fall with the Bi 
greateſt weight upon the Common Sort: FI 
So. that ſuch as think in new Duries that If 
c 

F 


they chiefly tax the Rich, will find chem- 
ſelves quire miſtaken; for either their 
Fond muſt yield lirtle, or it muſt ariſe Fc 
from the whole Body of the People, of 
which the Richer Sort are bur a {mall 
Proportion. 

And tho” War, and National Debts 
and Engagements, might heretofore very 
rationally plead for Exciles upon our 
Home-Confumption ; yet now there is a 
Peace, it is the concern of every Man that 
loves his Country, to pr warily in 
laying new ones, and to get off thoſe 
which are already laid as faſt as ever he 
can. High Cuſtoms and high Exciſes 
both togerher are incompatible, —_— 
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them alone are to be endur'd, but to have 


them co-exiſt is ſuffer'd in no well go- 
vern'd Nation. - If Materials of Foreign 

rowth were at an cafie rate, a high 

rice might be the better born in thin 
of our own Product, but to have bot 
dear at once (and by reaſon of the Duties 
laid upon them) 1s ruinous to the inferior 
Rank of Men ; and this ought to weigh 
more with us, when we conlider that e- 
ven of the Common People, a Sub-divi- 
fion is to be made, of which one part 
ſubſiſt from their own Havings, Arts, 
Labour and Induſtry ; and the other Part 
ſubſiſt a little from their own Labour, but 
chiefly from the Help and Charity of the 
Rank that is above them. For according 
to to Mr. Kjne's Scheme, 

The Nobility and Geatry, with their 


$ee 


Families and Retainers, the Perſons in S<-me D. 


Offices, Merchants, Perſons in the Law, 
he Clergy, Free-holders, Farmers, Per- 
$ in Sciences and Liberal Arts, Shop- 


eepers and Tradeſmen, Handicrafts Men, 
Naval Officers, with the Familics and De- 
pendants upon all theſe alrogether, make up 

ke Number of 


2,075,520 Heads. 


The 


Of the People of England. 
Brought over — 92,675,520 Heads. 
The Common Sea- } 

men, Comon Soldiers, 
Labouring People and 
Our-Servants, Cotta- 

ers, Paupers, and 
their Families, with the 
Vagrants, make up the 
number of 


>2,825,000 Heads. 


— — 


In all, 5,500,520 Heads. 


So that here ſeems a Majority of the 
People, whoſe chief dependance and ſub- 
ſiſtance is from the other Part, which Ma- 
jority is much greater, 1n reſpett of the 
Number of Families, becaule 500,000 
Families contribute ro the ſupport < 
850,000 Families. In Contemplation c 
which, great Care ſhould be taken not to 
lay new Duties upon the Home-Com- 
ſumption, unleſs upon the extreameſt Ne- 
ceſſities of rhe State ; for tho? ſuch Impo- 
ſitions cannot be ſaid to fall direftly upon 
the lower Rank, whoſe Poverty hinders 
them.from conſuming ſuch Materials (the 
there are few Exciſes, to which the mear 
eſt Perſon does not pay ſomething) yet 
indireftly, and by unavoidable Conſe 
quences, they are rather more affected b 
high Duties upon our Home-Conſumpt 
on, than the Wealthier Degree of Peopl 
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Of the People of England. 
and ſo we ſhall find the Caſe to be, if we 
look carefully into all the diftint Ranks of 
Men there enumerated. 
Firſt, As to the Nobility and Geatry, 
they muſt of neceſſity retrench their Fa- 
ilies and Expences, if exceſſive Impoſi- 
tions are laid upon all forts of Materials 
for Conſumption ; from whence follows, 
That the Degree below them of Mer- 
chants, — Tradeſmen and Ar- 
tizans, muſt want Employment. 
Secondly, As to the Manufattures, high 
Exciſes in time of Peace, are utterly Te 
ſtruftive to that principal Part of Exe- 
land's Wealth ; for it Malt, Coals, Salr, 
Leather, and other things bear a great 
Price, the Wages of Servants, Workmen 
and Artificers, will conſequently rife, for 
the Income muſt bear ſome proportion 
with the Expence; and it ſuch as fer the 
Poor to work, find Wages for Labour, 
or ManufaCture advance upon them, they 
muſt riſe in the Price of their Commodity, 
or they cannot live; all which would fig- 
mihe little, if nothing but our own Deal. 
ings among one anothegwere thereby at- 
ed ; bur it has a Cofign-nc far more 
nicious in relatio our Foreign 
rade, for *tis the Exportation of our 
own Product that muſt make England 
rich ; to be Gainers in the Ballance of 
Trade, 


England. 
Trade, we muſt carry out of our own 
Product, what will the Thi 


Overplus is the Profit a Nation makes by 
Trade, and it its more or lefs according 
to the natural Frugality of the People that 
Export, or as from the low Price of La- 
bour and Manufafture they can afford the 
the Commodity cheap, and at a rate not 
to be under-ſold in Foreign Markers. The 
Dutch, whoſe Labour and Manufattures 
are dear, by reaſon of Home-Excifes, can 
notwithſtanding fell cheap abroad, be- 
cauſe this diſadvantage they labour under 
1s ballanc'd dy the Parſimonious Temper 
of their People : But in England, where 
this Frugality is hardly to be introduc'd, 
if the Duties upon our Home-Conſump- 
tion are ſo large as to raiſe confide- 
rably the price of Labour and Manufa- 
Eture, all our Commodities for Exporta« 
tion muſt by degrees ſo advance 1n the 
prime Value, that they cannot be fold at 
a rate which will give '*em Vent in Fo- 
reign Markets; and we mult be every 
where under-ſold by our wiſer Neigh- 
bours. But the Conſequence of fuch Du- 
ties in times of Peace, will fall moſt _ 
vuy 
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Of the Prople of England. 

vily upon our W Manufaftures, of 
which moſt have more Value from the 
Workmanſhip than the Material ; and if 
the Price of this Workmanſhip be in- 
hanc'd, it will in a ſhort Courſe of time 
put a N upon thoſe we deal with 
of ſetting up ufattures of their own, 
ſuch as they can, or of buying Goods of 
the like Kind and Uſe from Nations that 
can afford them cheaper. And in this 
Point we are to conſider, that the Bulk of 
our Woollen Exports does not conliſt in 
Draperies made of the fine Wool, pecu- 
liar to our Soil, but is compos'd of courſe 
broad Cloaths, = as Torkſbire CO 
Kerſies, which e a t part of our 
Exports; and may be, - y made of 
a courſer Wool, which is to be had in 
other Countries : So that we are not ſing] 
to value our ſelves upon the Mater 
but alſo upon the Manufatture, which 
we ſhould make as cafie as we can, by 
not laying over heavy Burthens upon the 
Manufacturer : And our Woollen Goods 
being two thirds of our Foreign Exports, 
it ought to be the chief Objett of the 
Publick Care, if we expect to be Gainers 
in the Ballance of Trade, which is what 
we hunt after in theſe Inquiries. 


Thirdly, 
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Of the People of England. 
Thirdly, As to the lower Rank of all, 
which we compute at 2,825,000 Heads, 
a Majority Yu whole r__—_ their 
rincipal Su nce 15 upon t recs 
ore at) and if hoſe are ener 
uneaſie, theſe muſt ſhare in the Calamity, 
but even of this inferiour Sort, no ſmall 
Proportion contribute largely to Exciſes, 
as Labourers and Our-Servants, which 
likewiſe affeft the Common Seamen, who 
muſt thereupon raiſe their Wages, or they 
will not have wherewithal to keep their 
Families left at Home ; and the high Wa- 
ges of Seamen 1s another Burthen upon 
our Foreign Trafftick. As to the Cotra- 
gers, who are above a fifth Part of the 
whole People, ſome Duties reach even 
them, as thoſe upon Malt, Leather and 
Salt, bur not much becauſe of their flen- 
der Conſumption ; bur it the Gentry, up» 
on whoſe Woods and Gleanings they live, 
and who employ %*em in Day Labour; 
and if the Manufatturers, for whom 
they Card and Spin, are over-burthen'd 
with Duties, they cannot afford to give 
them fo much for their Labour and 
Handy-work; nor to yield them thoſ 
other Reliefs which are their principa 
Subſliſtence, for want of which, theſe mi- 
ſerable Wretches muſt periſh with Cold 

and Hunger. 
Thus 
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Of the People of England. 
Thus we ſee Excifes either direQtly or in- 
direftly, fall upon the whole Body of the 
but we do not take notice of 
Matters, as receeding from our for- 
mer Opinion: On the contrary, we ſtill 
think them the moſt caſfie and equal way 
of Taxing a Nation; and perhaps it is 
demonſtrable, that if we had fallen into 
this Method at the beginning of the War, 
of raiſing the Year's Expence within the 
Year, by Exciſes, Eze/and had not been 
now indebted ſo many Millions ; but what 
was adviſcable, under ſuch a Neceſſity and 
Danger, is not to be perſued in times of 
Peace, eſpecially in a Country depend- 
ing ſo much upon Trade Maanuta- 
Etures. 


Our Study now ought to be how thoſe 
Debts may be ſpeedily clear'd off, for 
which theſe new Revenues are the Fonds, 
that Trade may again move freely as it 
did heretofore, without ſuch a heavy 
C » but'this Point we ſhall more am- 
ply le, when we come to ſpeak of 
our Payments to the Publick. 

Mr. Kjzg divides the whole Body of 
the People, into two Principal Claſſes, 
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Increaſing the 
Wealth of ef ,75590 Heads. 
Kingdom, 


Decreaſing the 
Wealth of the 825,000 Heads. 
Kingdom, —— 


By which he means, "That the Firſt 
Claſs of the People, from Land, Arts and 
Induſtry, maintain themſelves, and add 
every Year ſomething to the Nation's Ge- 
neral Stock ; and beſides this, out of their 
Superfluity , contribute every Year fo 
much to the maintainance of Others. 

That of the Second Claſs, ſome partly 
maintain themſelves by Labour (as the 
Heads of the Cottage Families) but that 
the reſt, as moſt of the Wives and Chil- 
dren of theſe, ſick and impotent People, 
idle ars and Vagrants, are nouriſh'd 
at the Coſt of Others; and are a Yearly 
Burthen to the Publick, conſuming An- 
nually ſo much as would be otherwiſe ad- 
ded to the Nation's general Stock. 

The Bodies of Men are without douber 
the moſt valuable Treaſure of a Country ; 
and in their Sphere, the ordinary People 
are as ſerviceable to the Common-wealth 
as the rich, if they areemploy'd in honeſt 

Labour 
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Of the People of England. 1 
Labour and uſeful Arts: And ſuch being * 
more in Number, do more contribute to 
increaſe cn Nation's Wealth, than the 

a Country may be Populous and 
yet Poor (as were the ancient Gauls 
and Sexthians) fo that Numbers, unleſs 
they are well employ'd, make the Body 
Politick big, bur — ſtrong bur, 
unaCtive, as to any Uſes of good Govern 
ment 


Their's is a m_—_— who think 
all Mouths profit a Country that conſume 
its Produt : And it may be more truly 
affirm'd, That he who does not ſome way 
ſerve the Common-wealth, either by be- 
ing employ'd, or by employing Others, is 
notonly a uſeleſs, but a hurtful Member to 
it, 

As it is Charity, and what we indeed 
owe to Humane Kind, to make Provi- 
ſion for the Aged, the Lame, the Sick, 
Blind and Imporent : So *tis a Juſtice we 
owe to the Common-wealth, not to ſuf- 
fer ſuch as have Health, and who migh 
maintain themſelves, to be Drones, - 
live upon the Labour of Others. 

The Bulk of ſuch as are a Burthen to 
the Publick, conliſts in the Cottagers and 
Paupers, Beggars in great Cities and 


Towns, and Vagrants. 
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Upon a Survey of the Hea \ 
adi Michaelmas, 1685, it was found 
that of the 1,300,000 Houfes in the whole 
Kingdom, thoſe of one Chimney amount- 
etl to 554,631 ; but ſome of theſe having 
Land about them, in all our Calculations, 
we have com the Cottagers but at 
"_ Families. But of theſe, po. 

umber, may get their own Livelihood, 
and are no Charge to the Pariſh, for which 
Reaſon Mr.Kzzg very judiciouſly computes' 
his Cottagers and Paupers, decreaſing the 
Wealth of the Nation, but at 400,000 Fa- 
milies; in which Accompt, he includes 
the poor Houſes in Cities, Towns and 
Villages, belides which he reckons 30,000 
Vagrants; and all theſe togerher, to make 
up 1,330,000 Heads. 

Thus is a very great Proportion of the 
People to be a Burthen upon the other 
Part, and is a Weight upon the Land- 
Intereſt; of which the Landed Gentle- 
men muſt certainly be very fenſible. 

If this vaſt Body of Men, inſtead of 
being Expenſive, could be render'd Bene- 
ficial ro the we wy my it were a 
Work no doubt hi to oted 
by all who love cher Cry, Ret 

It ſeems evident to ſuch as have conſi- 
der'd theſe Matters, and: who have ob- 
ſerv'd how they are order'd in Nations 
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youre a good Polity, that the Number of 

who t Age or Impotence 
ſtand in a—_— of Relief is bur ſinall 
and might be maintain'd for very little; 
and that the Poor Rates are ſwell'd to the 
extravigant degree we now ſee em ar, 
by two ſorts of People, One of which, 
by Reaſon of our ſlack Adminiſtration, is 
ſuffer'd to remain in Sloth; and the 
Other, through a Defe£tt in our Conſti- 
rution, continue in wretched Poverty for 
want of Emplyment, tho* willing enough 
to undertake it. 

All this ſeems capable of a Remedy, 
the Laws may be arm'd againſt volunta- 
ry Idleneſs, ſo as to prevent it; anda 
way may probably be found out to ſet 
thoſe ro Work who are deſirous to ſup- 
port themſelves by their own Labour : 
And if this could be brought about, it 
would not only put a ſtop to the Courſe 
of that Vice which is the Conſequence of 
an idle Life, but it would greatly tend 
to inrich the Common-wealth ; for if the 
Induſtry of not half the People maintains 
in ſome degree the other part; and be- 
ſides, in times of Peace did add every 
Year near two Millions and a half to the 
general Stock of England; to what pitch 
of Wealth and Greatneſs might we nor be 
brought, if one Limb were not ſuffer'd 
E 3 to 
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to draw away the Nouriſhment of the 
other; and if all the Members of the Bo- 
dy Politick were render'd uſeful to it. 

Nature, in her Contrivances, has made 
every part of a living Creature either for 
Ornament or Uſe; the fame ſhould be in 
a Politick Inſtitution rightly Govern'd. 

It may be laid down for an undenia- 
ble Truth, That where all work no bo- 
dy will want; and to promote this, 
would be a greater Charity and more 
Meritorious, than to build Hoſpitals, 
which very often are but fo many Monu- 
ments of i]|-gotten Riches, attended with 
lare Repentance. 

To make as many as poſſible of theſe 
1,330,000 Perions (whereof not above 
330,000 are Children too young to work) 
who now live chiefly upon others, get 
themſelves a large ſhare of rheir Mainte- 
nance, would be the opening a new Vein 
of Treaſure of fome Milhtons Sterlin 
per Annum ;, \t would be a preſent Eafe 
ro every particular Man of Subſtance, and 
a laſting Benctit to the whole Body of 
the Kingdom: For it would not only 
nouriſh but increaſe the Numbers of rhe 
People, of which many Thouſands periſh 
every Year, by thoſe Diſeaſes contrafted 
under a flothful Poverty. 


Our 
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Our Laws relating to the Poor are very 
numerous, and this Matter has employ'd 
the Care of every Age for a long time, 
tho? but with little ſucceſs, partly through 
the ill Execution, and partly through ſome 
defeft in the very Laws. 

TheCorruptions of Mankindare grown 
ſo great, that, now a-days, Laws are not 
much obſerv*d, which do not in a manner 
execute themſelves ; of this Nature are 
thoſe Laws which relate to bringing in 
the Prince's Revenue, which never fail to 
be put in Execution, becauſe the People 
muſt pay, and the Prince will be paid ; 
but where only one part of the Conſtitu- 
tion, the People, are immediately con- 
cern'd, as in Laws relating to the Poor, 
the High-ways, Aſſizes, and other Civil 
Oeconomy, and good Order in the State, 
thoſe are but ſlenderly regarded. 

The Publick Good being therefore, 
very often, not a Motive ſtrong _— 
to engage the Magiſtrate to perform hi 
Duty, Law-givers have many times for- 
tify*d their Laws with Penalties, wherein 
private Perſons may have a Profit, there- 
by to ſtir up the People to put the Laws 
in Execution. 

In Countries deprav'd, nothing pro- 
ceeds well, wherein particular Men do not ' 
one way or other find their Accompr, 
E 4 and 
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and rather than a Publick Good ſhould 
not go on at all ; without doubt, *tis bet- 
ter to give Private Men ſome Intereſt to 
ſer it forward. 

For which Reaſon, it may be worth 
the Conſideration of ſuch as ſtudy the 
Proſperity and Welfare of England, whi- 
ther this great Engine of maintaining the 
Poor, and finding them Work and Ems 
ployment, may not be put in Motion by 

iving ſome Body of Undertakers a rea- 
onable Gain to put the Machine upon its 
Wheels. 

In Order to which, we ſhall here incert 
a Propoſal deliver'd to the Houſe of Com- 
mons laſt Seſſion of Parliament, for the 
better maintaining the Impotent, and em- 
ploying and ſetting to Work the other 

oor ot this Kingdom. 

In Matters of this Nature, *tis always 
ood to have ſome Model or Plan laid 
own, which thinking Men may contem- 

plate, alter and correQt, as they ſee occaſion; 
And the Writer of theſe Papers does ra- 
ther chuſe to offer this Scheme, becauſe 
he 1s __— it was compos'd by a Gen- 
tleman of great Abilities, and who has 


made both the Poor Rates, and their Num- 

ber, more his ſtudy than any other Perſon 

- the Nation. 'The Propoſal is as fol 
WS. 
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A Scheme for ſetting the Poor to Work, 


{, That fuch Perſons as ſhall ſub-+ 
& * fcribeand pay the Sum of 300,000 /. 
as a Stock for and towards the better main- 
taining the Impotent Poor, and for buy- 
ing Commodities and Materials to em- 
_ ſet at Work the other Poor, be 
porated and made one Body Poli- 
tick, &c. By the Name of the Governor 
and Company, for maintaining and em- 
ploying the Poor of this Kingdom. 

By all former Propolitions, it was in- 
tended that the Pariſhes ſhould advance 
ſeveral Years Rates to raiſe a Stock, bur 
by this Propoſal the Experiment is to be 
made by Private Perſons at their Risk; and 

00,000 1. may be judg'd a very good 
which added to the Poor Rates 

for a certain number of Years, will be 
a very good Fond for buying Commodi- 
ries Materials for a Million of Mony 
at any time. This Subſcription ought to 
be free for every Body, and if the Sum 
were ſubſcrib'd in the ſeveral Counties of 
England and Wales, in Proportion to their 
Poor Rates, or the Monthly Aſeſſment, 
it would be moſt convenient ; and Provi- 
fion may be made, That no Perſon ſhall 
transfer his Intereſt but to one of the ſame 


County, 
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County, which will keep the Intereſt there 
during the Term ; and as to irs being one 

ration, *tis preſum'd this will be 
moſt beneficial to the Publick. For firſt, 
All Diſputes on Removes, which ane very 
chargeable and burthenſome, will beat an 
end, this Propoſal intending, that where- 
ever the Poor are, they ſhall be maintain'd 
or employ'd. Secondly, It will preveat 
one County which ſhall be diligent, 1mpo- 
ſing on their Neighbours who may be 
negligent, or getting away their Manufa- 
tures from them. Thirdly, In Caſe of 
Fire, Plague, or loſs of ManufaQture, the 
Stock of one County may not be ſufficient 
to ſupport the Places where ſuch Calami- 
ties may happen; and *tis neceſſary the 
whole Body ſhould {ſupport every particu- 
lar Member, fo that hereby there will be 
a general Care to adminiſter to every Place 
according to their Neceflitics. 

Secondly, That the faid Corporation 
be eſtabliſh/d for the Term of one and 
twenty Years. 

The Corporation ought to be eſtabliſh'd 
for one and twenty Years, or otherwiſe it 
cannot have the benefit the Law gives in 
Caſe of Infants, which is their Service for 
their Education ; beſides, it will be ſome 
Years before a matter of this Nature can 
be brought into Practice. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, That the ſaid Sum of 300,000 /. 
be paid in, and laid out for the Purpoſes 
aforeſaid, to remain as a Stock for and 
during the ſaid Term of one and twenty 
Years. 

The Subſcription ought to be taken at 
the Paſſing of the Aft, but the Corpora- 
tion to be left at liberty, to begin either 
the Michaelmas or the Lady-Day after, as 
they ſhall think fir. And per 
Cent, to be paid at the ſubſcribing to Per- 


"ſons appointed for that purpoſe, and the 


remainder before they begin to AQt ; bur ſo 
as 300,000 /. ſhall be always in Stock dur- 
ing the Term, notwithſtanding any Di- 
vidends or other Diſpoſition : And an Ac- 
compt thereof to be exhibited twice in e- 
very Year upon Oath, before the Lord 
Chancellor for the time being, 

Fourthly, That the faid Corporation do 
by themſelves, or Agents in every Pariſh 
of England, from and after the 
Day of during the faid Term of 
one and twenty Years, provide for the 
real Impotent Poor good and ſufficient 
Maintainance and Reception, as good or 
better than hath at any time withm the 
ſpace of Years before the faid 

Day of been provi- 
ded or allow'd to ſuch Impotent Poor, and 
ſo ſhall continue to provide for ſuch Im- 


potent 
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ent Poor, and what other growing 
mpotent Poor ſhall happen in the faid Pa- 


* riſhduring the ſaid Term. 


By Impotent Poor is to be underſtood 
all Infants and old and decrepid Perſons not 
able to Work ; alſo Perſons who by Sick- 
neſs or any Accident are for the time una- 
ble to labour for themſelves or Families ; 
and all Perſons (not being fit for Labour) 
who were uſually reliev'd by the Mon 
rais'd for the uſe of the Poor ; they ſha 
have Maintainance, &c. as good or bet- 
rer, as within Years they us'd to 
have. 

This does not direQtly determine what 
that ſhall be, nor is it poſſible, by reaſon 
a Shilling in one County is as much as two 
in another ; bur it will be the Intereſt of 
the Corporation that ſuch Poor be well 
provided for, by reaſon the contrary will 
occaſion all the Complaints or Clamour 
that probably can be made againſt the 
Co tion. 

Fifthly, That the Corporation do pro- 
vide (as well for all fuch Poor which on 
the ſaid Day of ſhall be 
on the Poor Books, as for what other 

rowing Poor ſhall happen in the faid 
erm, who are or ſhall be able to labour 
or do any work) ſufficient Labour and 
Work proper for ſuch Pcrions to be emp 
ploy'd 
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d in. And that Proviſion ſhall be 
for ſuch labouring Perſons accord- 
ing. to their hs ſo as ſuch Proviſion 
— md x Wh much as an 
—_—_ d have paid for 
And in Caſe they are not em- 
pay al Gwwrk, i Pot 
unt or La pro- 
vided for them, be maintain'd as Impo- 
tent Poor; but ſo as ſuch Perſons who 
ſhall hereafter enter themſelves on the 
Poor's Books, being able to Labour, ſhall 
not quit the Service of the Corporati- 
on, without leave, for the ſpace of fox 
Months. 

The Corporation are to provide Mate- 
rials and Labour for all that can work, 
_ - make Proviſion for them, not ex- 

EG as much as any other Per- 

A would give for ſuch Labour. For 
mple, if” another Perſon would give 
_ theſe a Shilling, the Corporation 
one to give but Nine Pence. And the 
Reaſon 1 is plain, Firſt, Becauſe the Cor- 
poration will be oblig'd to maintain them 
and their Families in all Exigences, which 
others are not oblig'd to do, and conſe- 
quently they ought not to allow fo much 
as others. Secondly, In Caſe any Perſons 
able to Labour, all come to the Cor- 
poration, when their Agents are not pre- 


par'd 
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par'd with Materials to employ them, 
this Propoſal, they are to allow them 
Proviſion as Impotent Poor, until they 
find them Work, which is intirely in fa- 
vour of the Poor. So It is neither 
reaſonable nor poſſible for the Corporation 
to provide Materials upon every Occaſion, 
for ſuch Perſons as ſhall be cnter'd with 
them, unleſs they can be ſecure of ſuch Pers 
ſons to work up thoſe Materials ; beſides, 
without this Proviſion, all the labouri 
People of Exeland will play faſt and | 
berween their Employers and the Corpo- 
ration, for as they are diſoblig'd by 
they will run to the other, and ſo neither 
{ball be ſure of them. 

Sixthly, That no Impotent Poor ſhall 
be remov'd out of the Pariſh where they 
dwell, but upon notice in Writing given 
to the Church-wardens or Overſeers oft the 
ſaid Pariſh, to what place of Proviſion he 
or ſhe is remov'd. 

It is judg'd the beſt Method to provide 
for the Impotent Poor in Houſes prepar'd 
for that purpoſe, where proper Proviſion 
may be made for ſeveral, with all Nece{- 
faries of Care and Maintenance. So that 
in ſome places one Houſe will ſerve the 
Impotent Poor of ſeveral Pariſhes, in which 
Cale the Pariſh ought to know where to 
reſort, to ſee if good Proviſion be made for 
them, Seventh- 
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tion by the ſaid Pariſh 


immediately do it, the Pariſh may do it, 
and deduEtt fo much out of the next Pay- 
ment ; but there muſt be Proviſion made 
for the notice, and in what time the Cor- 

poration ſhall provide for them. 
Eighthly, 'That the faid Corporation 
ſhall have and receive for the faid one 
and twenty Years, That isto fay, from 
every Pariſh Yearly, ſo much as tuch Pa- 
riſh paid in = One Year, to be com- 
by a Medium of Seven Years; 


namely, from the 25th of March, 1690. 
to the 25th of March, 1697. and to be 
paid half Yearly; and belides, ſhall re- 
ceive the Bencht of the Revenues of all 
Donations given to any Pariſh, or which 
ſhall be given during the faid Term, os 
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all Forfeitures which the Law gives to 
the Uſe of the Poor; and to all other 
Sums which were uſually collefted by the 
Pariſh, for the maintainance of the Poor, 
why ge 5 wa va isd for or apply'd to 
the Uſe of t oor, ought to 
over to the Corporarion ; and ahere thre 
are any Donations for mai 
Poor, it will anſwer the Deſign 0 > | 
Donor, by reaſon there will be better Pro- þ , 
viſion for the maintainance of the Poor || ; 
than ever; and if that maintainance be 
ſo good, as to induce further Charities, } ; 
no doubt the Corporation ought to be | 
entitled to them: Bur there are rwo Ob-f , 
jeftions to this Article; Firſt, That to ; 

he 


make a Medium by a time of War is 
unreaſonable. Secondly, To continue the 
. whole Tax for One and Tweaty Years, | 
does not ſeem to give any Benefit to thef y 
Kingdom in that time. To the Firſt, It 5 
is true, we have a Peace, but Trade 1 
lower now than at any time during 't 
War, and the Charge of the Peer great 25 
er; and when T will mend, is ve tr 
uncertain, To the Second, Ir is ve 
plain, that although the Charge may þ 
ſame to a Pariſh in the Toral, , Yer i n 
Ol be leſs to particular Perſons, becauſe ;.- 
thoſe who before receiv'd Alms, will ... 
pow be enabled to be Contributors; Þ Re 
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befides, the turning fo lundret 
thouſand Pounds a Year (which in a man« 
ner have hricherto been apply'd only to ſup- 
port IdlenefS) into Induſtry ; and the em- 
ploying ſo-many other idle Vagrants and 

y ars, with the Product of their 
Labour, will-altogether be a preſent Be- 
nefit tro the Lands'of Enptand, as well" tif 
the Rents as im the Value: *And further, 
the accidental Charities m the Streets and 
at Doors, is,' by a very modeſt Core 
patation, over and ahove the Poor Rates, 
at leaſt 300,000 /. per Annaw, which will 
be intirely ſav'd by this Propoſal, ' and 
the Perſons fer at work; 'whieh is a fire 
— Conſideration forts Þeinly' well re- 

id, finee the Corporation! #re-rior al 
ow*'d any thuig for this Service. 
The greater the Encouraganient is, the 
better the Work will de, ph 'd; atd 
twill become the Wifdortr oP the Park 

nt im what they do; ake x effec 
|; for ſhould ſuch vn" Undertakith 
8 this prove incfRuat}, In of 
dyjng it, 'will increaſe eff@ Miſehief. =" 
> Ninchly;, That all tha. mide for 
XA the Proviſion of the _—_— panſſh4 
7 fig ile — —__ g-.Pd,- 

i one' Law made ro contidue "furl parti 

VOY are found uſttl;) and to/add- tack other 
Reftriftions, Penalties and Proviſions as 
Y | F may 
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The Laws hereunto relating are nume- 
rous, but the Judgment . and Opinions 
given upon them are ſo various and con- 
tradiftory, and differ ſo in ſundry pay 
as to be pe ens with any, one 
Management. 
Teathly, That proper Perſons be ap- 
| in every County to determine all 
ters and Differences which may ariſe 
berween the Corporation and the reſpes 
vaye Pariſhes. LU N 
© prevent any ill U or 
make Pro 
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oblighd 0 provide for al publick Beggars, 
'd to provi | 

and to put the Laws in Execution againſt 
publick -  _—_ idle vagrant Perſons. 

Such of the publick as can 
work muſt be employ'd, reſt ro be 
maintain'd as impotent Poor ; but the Laws 
to be ſeverely put in Execution againit 
thoſe who ſhall ask any publick Alms. 


His Propoſal, which in moſt parts of 

it ſeemsto be very _—y wel Wd, 
may be a Foundation for thoſe to bui 
upon, who have a publick Spirit large 
enough to embrace ſuch a noble Undertak- 


But the common Obſtruction to any 
thing of this Nature, is a maligaant Tem- 

r 1n ſome who will not let a publick 

ork go on, if private Perſons are to be 
Gainers by it: When they are to get them- 
ſelves, they abandon all Senſe of Virtue, 
but are cloath'd in her whiteſt Robe; 
when they ſmell Profit coming to ano- 
ther, masking themſelves with a falſe 
Zeal to the Common-wealth, where their 
own Turn is not to be ferv'd. It were 
berrer indeed, that Men would ferve their 
Country for the Praiſc and Hononr that 
follow good Actions ; bur this is not os 

” 2 
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be expefted in a Nation, at leaſt leaning 
towards Corruption ; and in fuch an 

*tis as much as we can hope for, if 
Proſpett of ſome honeſt Gain invites Peo- 
ple todo the Publick fairhtul Service. For 
which Reaſon, in any Undertaking where 
it can be made apparent that a great Be- 
nefit will accrue to the Common-wealth 
in general, we ought not to have an evil 
Eye upon what fair Advantages particu» 
lar Men may thereby expett to Reap, ſtill 
taking care to keep rheir Appetite of get- 
ting within moderate Bounds, laying all 
nul and reaſonable Reſtraints upon - ut, 
and making due Proviſion that they may 
not wrong or opprels their Fellow Sub- 
jects. 

'Tis not to be deny'd, but that if fewer 
Hands were ſufter'd ro remain idle, and 
if the Poor had full Employment, it 
would greatly rend to the Common Wel- 
tare, and contribure much rowards add- 
ing every Year to the general Stock of 
Emoland. 

Among the Methods that we have here 
proposg'd of Employing the Poor, and 
making the whole Body of the People uſe- 
ful to the Publick : We think it our Duty 
to mind thoſe:who conſider the Common 
Welfare of looking with a compaſſionate 
Eye 1nto the Pritons of this Kingdom, 
where 
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Of the People of England. 

where many Thouſands conſume their 
Time in Vice and Idlencs; waſting the 
Remainder of their Fortunes, or laviſhing 
the Subſtance of their Creditors, cating 
Bread and doing no Work, which is con- 
trary to good Order, and pernicious to 
the Common-wealth. 

We cannot therefore but recommend 
the Thoughts of ſome good Bill that ma 
effectually pur an end to this Miſchief fo 
ſcandalous in a Trading Country, which 
ſhould let no Hands remain uſeleſs. 

"Tis not all difficult to contrive ſuch a 
Bill as may Relieve and Releaſe the Deb- 
tor, and yet preſerve to his Creditors all 
their fair, juſt and honeſt Rights and In- 
tereſt. 

And having in this Matter endeavour'd 
to ſhow that to preſerve and increaſe the 
People, and to make their Numbers uſe- 
ful, are Methods conducing ro make us 
Gainers in the Ballance of Trade, we ſhall 
proceed to handle the ſecond Head, 
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Of the Land of Eng- 


land, and its Pro- 
duct. 


N _— this —_—— we ſhall 
in ure one of Mr. Kynr's 
= which are all of them © ——_ 
rately done, that we may venture to 
ſay they are not to be contraverted in any 
Point {o material as to deſtroy the Foun» 
dation of thoſe Reaſonings, which the 
Writer of theſe Papers, or any other Per- 
ſon ſhall form upon them, 
He computes that England and Wales 
Contain j9 Millions of Acres, according 
to the following Scheme. 


Vide Scheme E. 


Scheme E. 


Arable Land, — — 2,C 
Paſture and Meadow, —— 12,0 
Woods and Coppices, — 3,c 
Foreſts, Parks and Commons, — ; 
Heaths, Moors, Mountains, and mn — ol 


Land, 
Houſes and Homeſteads, Gardens and Or- 
chards, Churches and Church-yards, ; 
Rivers, Lakes, Meers and Ponds, ——— 
Roads, Ways, and waſt Land, —— 


In all -— 35 


T 


Sothe yearly Rents or Value of the Land is 16 

The Houſes and Buildings —— —— | 

All other Hereditaments —— 

Perſonal Eſtates, fuch as have h_ 
reach'd in the 4 s. Aids —- > 


In all— 1 


So that whereas the Tax of 4 s. per F 
roduc'd but — 
It ſhould produce, if duly Aﬀeſsd 


Place this Scheme p. 70. 


T\ 


Acres 

Q—— 9,000,000 

12,000,000 

= 3,000,000 

ihe 3,000,000 
rren 

on $ 10,000,000 
5 and Or- 

-yards, ; «ogy 

5 —_—_— $00,000 

— 500,000 


_— CO— _— 


\all -— 39,000,000 


True Year- 
ly Value. 
[ 


eLand is 10,000,000 
— 2,000,000 
— 1,000,000 


e been 


- 1,000,000 


In all 14,000,000 


Valueper 
Ss & 
O=—- C=- 
ow 
O=-= $== 
O—3- 
O-=- I-= 


The Lan 
The Buil 
OO 2-- 
O-—-0—- 


about 6-- 


Value, as 
to the 4s 
L. 
6,500,c 
1,500,c 
5OO,C 


5 50,c 


—_— —  —_—— 


9,050,0 


of 4 s. per Pound, one Aid with anot 


— 


; Aſſeſwd _ 


: Land 

: Buildings 
—2---0 
---0---0 


Ou m— 


ut 6-2 


ue, as rated 
he 4s. Tax. 
L. 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 


5 50,000 


050,000 


1 another, hs? . 
| 


—— 


Rent. 

L. 
2,480,000 
5,200,000 

750,000 
$70,000 
$00,000 
450,000 
2,000,000 
50,000 


—— — 


I 2,000,000 
Produce of 
the 4s. Tax 
l. 
1,300,000 


300,000 
100,000 


100,000 
1,800,000 


800,000 


2,800,000 


The Produce of the Arable Land, he thus Eſtimates 
in 4 Tear of wnoderate Plenty. 


Buſhels Value. 


Wheat —— 14,006,000 2,450,000 
Rye 10,000,000 1,250,000 
Barly —— 27,000,000 2,700,000 
Oats ——— 16,000,000 1,200,000 
Peaſe —— 7,000,000 875,000 
Beans —— 4,000,000 $00,000 
Vetches 1,000,000 100,000 


[= 
2 
> 
(2) 
MH 
W 
On 


In all———79,000,000 9,07 5,000 


- 


Of the Land of England, 

This is only the Neat Produce, exclu- 
ſive of the Seed, Corn, which in ſome 
ſorts of Grain 'bdng near 4 of the Pro- 
duce, and in others 4 may in general be 
reckon'd about 11 Millions of Buſhels 
more, which makes the whole Produce to 
be go Millioas: of Buſhels, which at 
2 5. 7 #3 4. per Buſhel in Common, 1s a- 
bout 10,338,600 /. 

Note, That this Value is what the ſame 
is worth upon the Spot where the Corn 
grew ; but this Value is increas'd by the 
Carriage to the Place where it 1s at laſt 
ſpent, at leaſt 4- part more. 

Theſe 79 Millions of Buſhels of Grain 
are the Product of 8 of the 9 Millions of 

cs 0! Arable Land; the other Mil 
hon of Acres .producing Hemp, Flax, 
Woad, Saffron, Rape, Hops, dyin 
Weeds, &c. the Value of the Prod 
thereof may be about One Million Ster- 
ling. 

& that the Rent of the Corn-Land be- 
ing about 2,200,000 /. per Annum, and the 
Neat Produce thereot above 9,000,000 /. 
the Produce is full four Rents. 

But deducting 4, part of the Neat 
Produce, or 700,000 4. in lieu of Tyths, 
there remains 8,375,000 /. or three Rents, 
and near *.. 


Now 


and its Produt, 


Now the Rents or yearly Value of the 
Paſture and Meadows, Woods, Coppices, 
Forreſts, Parks, Commons, . Heaths , 
Moors, Mountains and Barren Land, be- 
ing about 7,000,000 /. 

The Produce being but 12,000,000 4. 
does not make fully rwo Rents, there be- 
ing little Charge either in cultivating the 
Land, or gathering the Product thereof 
comparatively to what there is in the 
Arable Land. 
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Of the Land of England, 


This Prodace is principally in and by Cattle 
Hay, Timber, ,, Fire ; 


The Produce by Cattle, in L. 
Butter, Cheeſe and Milk 2,500,000 
=-y be, abour — 


he Value of the Wool 
yy ſhorn, about m—_ Re 4 Ft 
Value of the Horſes 


early b about ——  BIGzOEO 
4 The _ of the Fleſh 


yearly ſpent, as Food, bars 3,350,000 
The Value of the Tallow 
and Hides of the Cattle, a- 600,000 
bout — 
The Value of Hay yearl 
conſum'd by Horſes 2 $ ©, 300/008 
The ay nay, conſum'd 
by other Cattle, about — 
The Timber yearly felPd 
for Building and ſuch Uſes, 
about — 
The Wood yearly ſpent; 
in Firing and petty Uſes, $00,000 
about  —— — ; 


1,000,000 


So the Produce (including 
1 Million in Hay ſpent byp>12,000,000 
Cattle) may be in all 


An 


SCHEME G. 


An Eftimate of the Live Stock of the Nation. 


Yearly | The whole | Value of each Valueof the 

. Bread or Stock beſides the Stock. 
I Increaſe | Skin : 
dS 
& Beeves, Sterks, and Calves 800,000] 4,500,000 | 2 - 00 
&Z Sheep and Lambs 3,600,000| 12,000,000 | © - 07 
Swine and Piggs —— 1,300,000| 2,000,000 | o - 16 
2: Deer and Fawns — 20,000 100,000 | 2' = ©0 
Goats and Kids ——— 10,000 50,000 | © - 10 

®* Haresand Leverets — 12,000 24,000 [© - ol - o6 

Rabits and Conies —— = 2,000,000| 1,000,000 | o - 00 - ©5 


—— |— | 


Of the Land of England, 


This Prodace is principally in and by Cat 
Hay, Timber, F hoceel 


The Produce by Cattle, in' L. 
Butter, Cheeſe and Milk, 2,500,0 
=_y be, about — 

he Value of the Wool FAG 
yearly ſhorn, about ——+$ 7? 

The Value of the Horſes 
yearly about — 9 

The Value of the Fleſh q 
yearly ſpent, as Food, about) 3,3 50,0c 

The Value of the Tallow 

600,0c 


250,0c 


and Hides of the Cattle, a- 
bour — m— 
The Value of Hay yearly 
conſum'd by Horſes, _ $ en Mes 
The Hay yearly conſum'd 
by other le, about nts by as 
The Timber yearly feld 
for Building and ſuch Uſes, > 500,00 
abour — { 
The Wood yearly ſpent; 
in Firing and petty Uſes,» $00,00c 
SDOUL —— — ; 


— — 


So the Produce (including 
1 Million in Hay ſpent byp12,000,00c 
Cattle) may be in all 


Ai 


SCHEME G6. 


An Eſtimate of the Live Stock of the Nation. 


Yearly 
Bread or 
Increaſe 


Beeves, Sterks, and Calves $800,000 
& Sheep and Lambs 3,600,000 
Swine and Piggs —— 1,300,000 

\ Deer and Fawns — 20,000 
Goats and Kids 10,000 

* Harcesand Leverets — 12,000 
Rabits and Conies —— 2,000,000 


L————e ny 


7,742,000 


| 


The whole 
Stock 


; 


4,500,000 

| 12,000,000 
2,000,000 
100,000 
50,000 
24,000 
1,000,000 


19,674,000 


Value of each 
beſides the 
Skin 

x d, 
2 « 00 «- ©0 
© - 07 - ©4 
© «- 16 - 00 
2'- 00 - ©0 
© - 10 «- ©0 
© - O01 - ©06 
© « 00 » © 


0 « OS - OO 


Valueof the 
Stock. 


L. 
9,000,000 
4,400,000 
1,600,000 

200,000 
25,000 
1,800 


20,833 


15,247,033 


Of the Land of England® 
[ 


So the value of the hve ; p 
Stock for Food may be — 9247-033 
The value of the Hor- 
ſes, &c. being 1,200,000 at 
2 1. 105. cach, breeding An- 
nually 100,000 may be —— 
The value of the Pelrs and 
—_ over and ahove the 2,400,000 
o0 = =_— __— —  _—_—— 
The valut of theWoolYear- 
ly ſhornor pelted 1 2,000,000 
of Fleeces, at 3 5. 4 d- perf ©29294900 
Fleet — — — — 
The value of the whole 
Stock of Tame Fowl, as 
Geeſe, I urkeys, Hens, Ducks, 460,000 
Pigeons, Swans and Peas» 
cocks — 
The whole Stock of Wild 
Fowl about 


3,000,000 


12,000 


In all, 23,119,633 


From theſe Schemes we ſhall make ſuch 
Obſervations as we think may relate to our 
preſent Subjett. | 

Of the 39 Millions of Acres in Terri- 
tory belonging to Exgland he lays down, 
that there may be above a fourth part, viz. 
ten Millions of Acres in Heaths, Moors, 
Mouns 


, 
and its Prodaf7. 
Mountains and Barren Land ; three Mil- 
lions of - Acres in Woods and Coppi 
and three Millions in Foreſts, Parks and 
Commons. This Diviſion of the Land 
ſeems-to be made with great Judgment z 
Firſt, Becauſe it agrees very well with the 
Conſumption of teveral Commodities, of 
which we can come at a near knowledge 
by the Excifes now in being. Secondly, 
It corretponds exattly with that Increaſe 
in the Kingdoms General Rental, which 
for theſe laſt - hundred Years may have 
been obſerv'd from the Produce of divers 
Land-Taxes, and from feveral other Par- 
niculars. 

And there- are undeniably Reaſons to 
be given; That this General/ Rental, Anno 
z600, did not exceed fix Millions per 
Annum, ut through the help of that 
Wealth which has flow'd in to us by our 
Foreign 'Trade, 1t has advanc'd in ſeveral 
Periods of time from 6 to $, from $ to 
10, and from 10 to 14 Millions per Aw- 
num. When the General Rental was bur 
fix Million per An#num, there was a great 
deal more barren Land, 'of that which 
was cultivated very much was capable 
of Mclioration ; - and there were more 
Foreſts, Woods, Coppices; Commons, 
and waſt Ground than there is now, 
which our Wealth did enable us from 
time 


Of the Land of England, 
time to time to incloſe, culrivate and im 


— for the future, as we : 
Riches, and as our People i thoſe 
many Millions of Acres which now are 
Barren, will by degrees moſt of them be 
improv'd and cultivated; for there is hard- 

ly any fort of Ground, which Numbers 
of - _ not render fertile ; COIpe then 
it mu uppos'd, that we 
MadinnT Toada for if that ſhould 
hay inſtead of improving what is 

that which is improv'd and culti- 
waged will rather return to the Wildneſs 
and Deſolation of former Times; for as 
we have ſaid in our former Diſcourſes, 
Land and Trade riſe and fall , 
Trade brings in the Stock, this well 
and induſtriouſly manag'd betters Land, 
and brings more Produtt of all kind for Ex- 

100 ; the Returns of which Growth 
and Produtt are to make a Country Gainers 
in the Ballance. 

As to our quantity of Land, in Rela- 
tion to its Inhabitants, as the Caſe {tands, 
we ſeem now to have about 94 Acres per 
Head ; but there are many Reaſons to 
think, 'thar England is ca of nouriſh- 
ing double its preſent Number of Peo- 
ple, which ſuppoſing them now to be 
$,500,000 would be eleven Millions, and 

even 


, 
, 
4 
J 
- 
- 
C 
1 
3 


£L2 
* x3 
by. 
F 


p of Conduct, we 
a State of Power to deal with 
in Ecrope. In the natural 
of time this cannot happen in a 
t while, but the common 108 
be haſten'd by Art, fo that 
« 10us to preſerve and increaſe 
our Peo peradventure 1n not man 
Years, we may have Hands cnow, - 
only to make us ſafe from the Inſults. of 
others, but to render us formidable to all 
our Neighbours : And Men being the 
trueſt Strength and ne > Connnrye 
the Councils of all Wiſe States 
tend to obtaining and keeping together as 
many as the Land will Nouriſh. There 
are indeed Countries, to whom their full 
Complemeac of Inhabitants would be dan- 
and {ubject them ro. frequent Fa» 
mines in bad and unſcaſonable Years for 
Corn. As for Example, it Frazce had 
had as many People as the Land will feed. 
in times of common Plenty, . half of 'em 
muſt have periſh'd during their late 
Dearths. for want of Bread, they 
bave a vaſt Inland Country, and only the 
Out Parts upon ſuch an gency = 
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(Of the Land of England, 

the reliev'd. by the Aſſiſtance, of other 
ces.* And we fee that anciently before 
there was much Trade, there were fre- 
went Famines in the World, becauſe one 
Pate <ould not then help another ; for 
Which Reaſon, the Northern Nations here- 
rwofore, when” their People —— r00 
faſt, did disburthen themſelves by ſend- 
ing out numerous Colonies to ſeek our 
new Dwellings, in apprehenſion that by 
a fcarce Year 'they might be diftroy'd at 
home; but Exeland (with any moderate 
Care) is not hable to ſuch a Fear, tho? 
its preſent Nambers ſhould even be doub- 
led, becauſe we have every where the Sea 
ro Friend, and in fuch an Exrremity our 
Wants may be fſupply*'d from other Na» 
tions. 

And our Matter leading us into it, it 
may not be aonecefſary here to take No- 
tice, That Countries not over-Rock'd with 
Men, and tho? Siruate, fo as to be reliev's 
by the Sea, may ſuffer greatly, and be 
redyC'd very low for want of Corn, un- 
lefs _R—_ ſome due Proviſion againft 
ſuch a C larry: | 
—x — the Wheat, Barly and 

neceſſary for the Suſtenance - 
Put modi ar lealt ro fix Millions Sf 
Pounds per Aznam at the common Rate; 
trom whence *tis apparent, Thar if a | 
ha Leart 
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| and its Proda#?. 
Dearth ſhould happen here, ſuch a5 
had in Fraxe, tho we —_— 
d upon more eaſie Terms than 
France was, and tho' we might ſtill keep 
our People alive, yet that a Diſaſter of 
this kind would exhauſt more of our 
Mony than a War of ten Years continu- 
ance. Suppoſe (which God m—_— that 
for two or three Years ſucceſſively the 
Seaſon ſhould prove fo bad as to deprive 
us of half our uſual Crop ; to ſupply ſuch 
a Want, what immenſe Summs mult be 
carry'd out of the Kingdom ? And it may 
be made evident, that fuch a Scarcity did 
much drein the French, 
o provide againſt a Calamity of the 
like Nature, is no doubt of the higheſt 
That we have been defi- 
cient in this point of Polity is roo Notori- 
ous, tho? Providence has taken more Care 
of us than a Negligent People deſerve. 
Howover, we have had outragious Fa- 
mines in Exgland, and in Edward the 3ds 
Reign, Corn did once riſe to 1 3 times the 
comman value a indeed can —_ 
happen again, there are more dit- 
have ferenof Soils improv'd and gmanur'd 
now than in that Age ; bur at ſeveral 
times we have ſuffer'd Wants of this kind 
very aſfliting, and ſometime or other our 
Negligence 1a a _ of ſuch concern 
9 


procure from ſuch as have look'd into thefe 
things, we 'find that in Eagland, ina 


| ——_ Year, there is not above hve 
onths ſtock of Grain at the timie of the 


which is but a lender Proviſion againſt a- 
oy Evil Accideat, We enjoy the benetir 
ſuch different Soils, v1. igh Lands 
and Low Lands, where one tits when 
the other fails, that now a-days we 
dom fce Corn above treble irs common 
Rate, which however would be 
it ſhould at any time continue fo 
ro make large 


O20) in the Herveſt may 


oy; other Grain ; but this will nor dc 
for above one Year, and would be a ftmal 
help in the ſucceſſhon of two or three us 
ſeatonable Harveſts : For the ſcarcity ever 
of one Year is very deſtruCtive, in whict 
many of the Sort periſh, either fe 

want of ſuificieat Food, or by uawholſon 

Duct, We 
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and it; Produt8. 
We take it, That a Defett in the Har- 
veſt may raiſe the Price of Corn in the 
following Proportions. 

: Tenth 


above the Common Rate. 
2 Tenths : 


Tenths 
Tenths 

3 Tenths>F<1. 6 Tenths 

4 Tenths 2. 8 Tenths 

5s Tenths : 4- 5 Teaths 

So that when Corn riſes to treble the 
Common Rare, it may be preſum'd, that 
we want above a third of the Common 
Produce ; and if we ſhould want 5 Tenths, 
or half the Common Produce, the Price 
would riſe to near five times the Com- 
mon Rate. 

We dwell the longer upon this Subject, 
being convinc'd in Judgment, that no- 
thing in the World can more impoveriſh 
« Country, nor tend more to fer it back 
with other le in the Ballance of Trade 
hef for a long while, than fuch a Calamity ; 
dof "ris indeed the Scourge of God, bur im- 
provident States are more hable ro it chan 
wiſer Nations. 

The Hollanders cannot nouriſh their 
ich People from their Territory, and muſt al- 

ways ſeek for Afhſtance from abroad ; 
but in Proſpect that the Harveſt may be 
We G 2 bad 
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Of the Land of England, 
bad now and then, in ſome and ever in 
all thoſe Places from whence they fetch 
their Corn, whereby in ſcarce times they 
would be imposg'd upon. They take care 
to have Granaries and Store-houſes, where 
in plentiful Years they lay up vaſt Quan- 
tities of all ſort of Grain againſt a dearer 
Scaſon ; by which good and prudent Oe- 
conomy, thoſe Dearths which in their 
turn have afflicted moſt other Countries, 
_=_ but lightly upon their Common Peo- 
ple. 

On the contrary, when ſuch a Cala- 
mity happens, they are able from their 
Stores to "nd other Nations; and tho? 


* yi4 Sir WE cannot go ſo high as * Sir Walter Re- 


leigh, who 1s over large in his Compu- 
tations of this Nature, and reckons the 
Dutch 30 get an Immenſe Sum by this 
ſort of Trade; yet *tis apparent, That 
they are very great Gainers from time to 
time, by ſelling us our own Corn dear, 
which they had bought cheap, and that 
they make us pay very largely tor its Store» 
room. 

A Nation that will get by Foreign Traf- 
fick, mult carefullly watch all theſe things; 
and the Inſtance we have here given, 15 a 
great pull-back in the general Ballance of 
Trade, and what the Dutch in this manner 
Gain, is a dead Loſs to England. 

But 
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and its Produt?, 


But this Evil is without doubt capable 
of a Remedy. If they can afford to ler 
their Mony lie dead for a time, pay 
Freight backward and forward, and Store- 
room, and yet be Gainers by ſelling us 
our own Commodity in a dearer Mar- 
ket, why ſhould not we think it worth 
our while to build Granaries and pub- 
lick Store-houſes, within our own Domi- 
nions ? 

We take it, That Freight backward 
and forward in ſuch a bulky Ware as 
Corn is, does over Ballance the difference 
in the Intereſt of Mony here and there: 
So that we ſeem to be impos'd upon in 
this important Matter, meerly through 
that Negligence of which Wealthy Nati- 
ons are but too Guilty, 

It may therefore be worth the Conſi- 
deration of ſuch as ſtudy the good of Ere- 
land, whither it would nor be adviſcable, 
and for the publick Welfare, to ſertle a 
Fond for the ereCting in every County 
Granaries capable of containing ſuch a 
quantity of Corn as may nouriſh the Peo- 
ple for a certain time, upon any emer- 
gent occaſion, and as may hinder us at all 
times from purchaſing at a dear Rate our 
own Product from our more wary Ncigh- 
bours. 
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Of the Land of England, 

This firſt Step would be the moſt 
chargeable, but in the Courſe of a few 
Years, the Expence would be over-pai 
to the Body of the Kingdom ; as to falli 
theſe Stores with Corn, ſufficient to an- 
{wer the People's Occafions, we are in- 
clin'd to think it would be beſt manag'd 
by private Undertakers, whom the hopes 
of Advantage will eaſily invite into ſuch 
a Buſineſs. But here again will come 
the common Objeftion made to publick 
Things, That ſome private Men will be 
thereby Gainers; and fo, in the name of 
God, let *em, provided they do the Pub- 
lick Service. 

However, there are many Reaſons to 
think, That fuch a Buſineſs, from the ve- 
ry Nature of it, would be more uncor- 
ruptly manag'd, than moſt other publick 
Matters. Firſt, Some Perſons would look 
after it as a Work of more meritorious 
Charity then any that can be thought on. 
Secondly, In cafeof Male Adminiſtration 
the Clamors of the common People would 
be irreſiſtable. Thirdly, A great many 
different forts of Men would find them- 
ſelves concern'd in point of Intereſt, to 
ſee it well and juſtly adminiſter'd. 

"Tis not here pretended, to give any 
regular Scheme of this whole Matter, 


which would take up more time than 
conlilts 
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with the brevity deſign'd in theſe 

10k Hoy but *tis hop'd, the Hints now 

en, will ſuffice to make ſome 
Cniow in us roſea tay to heart a buſt- 
neſs of ſuch high Importance to their 
Land, to its Product, and to the entire 
Body of the People. 

t Corporation for ſetting the Poor 
to Work, of which a Scheme has been 
here propos'd, may very properly provide 
Granaries round the Kingdom. 

It would likewiſe be very adviſcable to 
review the Ancient Laws concerning 
Corn, for they no ways {quare with the 

Numbers of our People, nor with 
the Growth of Loxdon, and indeed ought 
to be more a to many other Cir- 
cumiſtances. of the Tunes we now live 
in. 

All Countries thrive or decline by 
T as they well or ul manage their 
Product and Manufactures; and wiſe Na» 
tions obſerve carefully every part, where 
they think to have any probable Advan- 
tage. If they excel in Product and Ma- 
nufafture, as in France, the Goverament 
dends it ſelf ro encourage the People in 
the purſuit of what is judg'd profitable ro 
the Publick. If they have little Product 
of their own, as in Holland, they ia'l ro 
be Carriers of the World, and to buy 
G 4 Goods 


Of the Land of England, 
Goods in one to vend in another, 
of their Riches has been 


Wealth in a manner peculiar to us. We 
have beſides the ProduCt of other Coun- 
tries ſubje&t to our Dominion the Weſt- 
Indies, The Ezft-Indies are an inexhau- 
ſtible Mine of Vanities, to barter for the 
Vanities of other Countries, which a rich 
Nation will always covert. We - have 
Ports and Situation, and every thing that 
can contribute to make wt foremoſt 
People of the whole Commerical World, 
only a little Induſtry may be wanting, 
which to ſtir up is the Drift of theſe In- 
quiries. 

We have look*d into Mr. King's Com- 
—__ of the Corn, becauſe it ſhould 

the Fundamental Care of a good Go- 
vernment, to provide that the People ne- 
ver want it, for two or three Years defett 
there pulls down whatever the Merchant 
has been doing for a long time. 

As to his Eſtimate of our live Stock 
in Cattle, many Concluſions perhaps uſe- 
ful may be form'd from it, which we 
omir, as fearing to be too Voluminous : 
We ſhall only obſerve, That it ſeems 

more 
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and its Produts. 


more the National Intereſt of England, 
to employ its Land to the Breeding and 
Feeding of Cattle, than to the Produce of 
Corn; For, as Mr. Fortrey has well noted, 


* The profit of one Acre of Paſture in the + 
Pl SadTale of m0 or in the ty 


Fleſb, 
Fleſb, Wool and Tallow of « , Or in 


the Carcaſe of « Horſe, is of ſo much grea- men, p. 
ter value abroad, than the like Tield of the "5+ 


Earth would be in Corn; that the Exporta- 
tion of this Nation might be at leaſt double 
to what it is, if rightly diſpo#d. 

'Tis true, in theſe Matters Men are 
apt to follow what they think their par- 
ticular Profit, but the Influence of good 
Laws would go a great way towards 
inclining them more to purſue what is 
for the general Advantage; and indeed 
the private Concerns of Men ſhould be 
always made ſubſervient to the Publick 
Intereſt 


Nor is force at all needful to bring this 
about, for Men in moſt of their Mea- 
ſures, where the Adminiſtration is wiſe 
and ſteady, may be induc'd to purſue the 
common Welfare by direttive Laws, by 
Examples from the Prince and great Ones, 
and by ſome few not very expenſive En- 
couragements. As for Example, *tis in 
the Power of a King of England, not on- 


ly to have as many Horſes bred, - but of 


what 


profit His Count 
Breeders will Perth vith turn all their Care 


ſineſs of Trade was not {o well under- 
ſtood, as it is at preſent. However, in 
praftice we have of late Years conſulted 
our National Intereſt, which wn all ap- 
pearance is to let this Commodity be tra-fy, 
ded for, as well as any other. th 
It may be convement to reftrain chef 
carrying out of Mares, but as to Gueld-J. 
ings and Stone-horſes we can ſee no dan-f 
in it. On thecontrary, if fuch Num-J,. 
were calPd for, as would invite us tof. 
increaſe our Breeds, it would no doubtf;, 
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and its Produt?. 
Stone-Horſes yield moſt abroad, and colt 
rke Gueldings : Againſt 
ehpapti's | That we may thereby 
hen our Enemies, b mending the 
of other Countries; but there 1s lit- 
added to that Enemy, whoſe 
Mony we take for a periſhable Commo- 
dity : the Nation we have moſt 
Reaſon to diſtruſt, labour under a Naru- 
ral Impediment of not excelling , in the 
Breed of Horſes, their Ground is not pro- 
per for it. They do not want Stallions, 
of which they may have as good, if not 
better than Ours trom other Parts, bur 
have neither Mares nor fit Paſture ; 
if they had Mares, they wonld be 
to ſeck ; for *tis Notorious that the 
pe, Strength and Beaury of Horſes 
proceed from the Soil ; and when that is 
chang?d, in the next Race they degene- 


rate. 

This Matter has been taken notice of, 
becauſe it has been frequently defir'd that 
the ancient Prohibitions here mention'd 
might be reinfor©d by ſome new Law ; 
but whether or no ſuch a Meaſure would 
right for Ezelaxd, is humbly ſubmitted 
d better Judgments. 

' Mr. Kung —_—_— the Value of the 
Horſes yea rly bred to be about 250,000 4, 
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Of the Land of England, 

This Eftimate ſeems not to be out of 
the way, and from it we ſhall obſerve 
that by good Laws and a due Care in their 
Execution, —y Encou man Bo 
the Ones above, it might peradven- 
ck, we mans about to double our year- 
ly Breed ; and if this could be compalſg'd, 
and if great Numbers of them ſhould be 
ſold in Foreign Markets (provided it be 
deem'd fafe for the State) *rwould be a 


new Addition to our National Stock, and 
be juſt ſo much put into the Scale, yet 
more to incline of our ſide the general Bal- 
lance. 

Our Mines are another ProduCt of the 


Earth, and undoubtedly capable of great 
Improvements ; we ought to reſpett t _ 


as the Parents of all our Trade, 
which made us known to the firſt Mer- 
chants of the World, the Phenicians. 
We have Tin, Lead, Copper, Calamy, 
Iron, Coal, Culm, Allom, Co x 
with other ſort of Minerals; and what 
is in this manner - . by of the Earth, 
cannot be a leſs Article than about 7 or 
800,000 /. per Annum in the whole Ren- 
tal of the Kingdom. 

They who work theſe Mines and deal 
in theſe Materials, know beſt what Laws 
and Conſtitutions they want to make 
their Buſineſs more calie at Home, and 

ro 
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and its Produtt, 93 
to give their Commodities a freer Vent 
ESE 
tive Power, certai 

roy. have it, ſince their hc 
Labour cara ſo much to the Common 
Good ; for whatever their Produtt yields 
in Foreign Markets, is clear National 
» Y Profit. 
a There are lately publiſh'd ſome extra- 
* B ordinary Accompts of the Mines in Car- 
diganſbire, where *tis ſaid there are Eight 
- large Veins of Silver, Lead and Copper 
k 


Oar, lying near together in one Moun- 
tain, nigh a Navigable River and a good 
4 Port. wh _ 'd, _ theſe Mines * ade 4. 
with a large Stock, ina few Years, may be wwe 
- Mead a clear Profit of 170,000 , 4 
NY per Annam. This Computation does not 
d 
ſeem at all extravagant, to thoſe who 
have look*'d into the Accompts of what 
Mines produce in other Countries, pro- 
> vided the Oar be good, the Vein like to 
> haſt (and large ones ſeldom fail) and pro- 
at F vided there be no invincible Impediment 
b, Bl from Nature to their Working ; they have 
I | ſtood (till ſeveral Years for want of a good 
of ent among the Adventurers. 
is faid Sir H. - has Be k in 4 
way of being wrought ; bur if his Expe- 
diene CORE ſucceed, and if new Dif 
ferences ſhould ariſe, the Legiſlative Aus 
thority 


onthe Vi- 
hue of the 
Mines, 
&c. 


Vide Eſwy 


If theſe Mines come but any thing near 
the Value Mr. Williw Walker has put up- 
on them, and with Reaſons v 

ble, they are a fit Objeft of the States 
Care; and _ Inſpetion into their 
true Worth, it private Purſes cannot raiſe 
a Seock fufficient to ſer *em going, it were 
better done upon fome publick Fond, to 
be repaid our of the Profits, than to loſe 
what is repreſented as fo immenſe a 
Treaſure. But ſhould it prove leſs tis 
not to be negleted, for Nations (like pri- 
vate Men) who will thrive muſt look 
into ſmall Things as well as great ; and 
for this we have the Examples of France 
and Holland, whoſe Miniſters examine in- 
P the — _—_ the Pub- 
ck ma ibly Reap any Advantage ; 
and ws very commendable piece c 

Wiſdom, were it but for this ſingle Rea- 
fon, That to do io conſtantly . 
adx 
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Habit of Care and ——_ 
of higher Im 
being che Produtt of the Peoples La- "Se 
_ the (s) 

Hm this Point we have - mw 
handled. parry falls narurall ——_— 
to-0ur preſent Subject to obſerve, 
to recover the Fiſhery, and to bri gals In 
to the Height and Perfection our 
and Situation are capable of, would in- 
creaſe the Numbers of our People (for 
Men always multiply where they have 
Convemences of Living) ; It would find 
loyment for the Poor; It would 
Rents, and give a higher Value to all 
that Land produces; It would fer us right 
is ſeveral Nations where we are believ'd 
to deal at Loſs, and particularly in thoſe 
Places where our Exportations bear no 
Propornon, at lealt in Bulk, with our Im- 
ons, Which might be fupply'd b 
We cannot therefore but earneſt- 

by commend the ſerious Thoughts of 

Matter, and by what Methods it 
may be rerriev'd, to all fuch as love their 
Country, and who wiſh to fee us ev 
Year more and more Gainers in the 
lance of Trade. 

Having touch'd upon theſe Heads, we 
ſhall proceed to ſay ſomething of Wooll, 

which 


things 
treated of v 
les La- 
here 
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Of the Land of Eagland, 
which is a main Article in the Produced 
Ye. King the Value of the 
r. compures ue 
Wooll ſhorn, to be about 2,000,000 {; 


per Annum 


And in the Diſcourſes upon the Re- 
venue and Trade, we compute, by a Ges 
neral Medium, That the Material is im- 
prov'd one with another, four-fold 1n the 
Workmanſhip; fo that the Value of the 
Woollea Manufacture made here, may 
amount to 8,000,000 {. per Annam, 

Perhaps neither of us are much out 
the way in theſe two Calculations, but 
ſuppoſe us a little under or over the Mark, 
all People will agree with us, That this 
Branch of our Produd is very large, and 
of the higheſt Importance. 

The Writer of theſe Papers has an Ac« 
compt from a Perſon, upon whoſe Judg- 
ment and Experience in theſe Matters 
there is great Reaſon to rely, That our 
Exports of all kinds, in the Woollen Ma- 
n ure, amount to above ewo Mil- 
lions per Annam ; which is fo large a Part 
of our General Exportation, that it muſt 
maim the whole Body of our Trade, to 
—_ any Hurt in fo principal a Mem- 


Whatever Goods we make up of Fo- 
reign Materials, and fell in the Markets 
abroad 
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abroad all above the Coſt of the Materi- 
als is clear Gain to' Exgland; in the ſame 
manner all our clear Returns from the 
Plantations which we Export are Neat 
Profit, 

But where the Materials and Manufa- 
tures too are both our own, as in this 
inſtance of the Woollen Goods, two Mil- 
lions carry'd out when the general Bal- 
lance of Trade is confider'd, muſt be 
elteem'd as two Millions gain'd to the 
Kingdom ; for the Return of this Expor- 
tation ſupplies our Conſumption of Fo- 
reign Goods (which would otherwiſe be 
bought with Mony) with ſome Overplus, 
which Overplus is what muſt incline the 
Scale to turn of our ſide. 

Some People have been apt to fear that 
we fink in the Woollen Manufatture, be- 
cauſe the Accompts of the fine Draparies 
exported, have been heretofore larger than 
of late Years; but ſuch do not contem- 
plate, that tho' the Old may have leſſen'd, 
what is commonly calld the New Dra- 

ries have increas'd, conlitting in Bays, 

es and Stuffs : So that upon rhe whole, 
infinitely more of the Material of Wooll 
has of late Years been wrought up for Fo- 
reign uſe than in former Times; and 
herein our Merchants have been only 


forCd to follow the Modes and Humor 
H of 


4 


<p Of aw» England, as 
of thoſe People with whom 

and the Couric they have —_ hi- 
_-_ not been detrimental to the Pub- 
Nor is there any Cauſe to apprehend, 
but that we may inercaſe from time to 
time in the general Manufacture of Wooll, 
tho* the Exportation of particular Com- 
modities may now and then vary : For 
upon the whole, our Material is better and 
firter for all uſes than that of moſt Coun» 
Tries. 

"T were better indeed that the Call from 
abroad were only for the fine Draparies, 
becauſe then we ſhould be in a manner 
without a Rival; no Country but Eng- 
land and Ireland, having a Soard or Turt, 
that will rear Sheep, producing the Wooll 
of which moſt of our Draparies are made. 
"Tis true, the Wooll of Spain is hne a» 
bove all others, but *tis the wear only 
of the Richer Sort ; and of Spanyſb Cloaths i | 
not above gooo Pieces are fent abroad} 
Communibus Annis. And even in thefſ , 
working up of this Wooll, perhaps it 
may be made out, that our very Climate 
gives us an Advantage over other Coun» i ; 
tries. 

The Learned Prelate, who has oblig'd . 
England with that Noble Work, Ii . 
Hiſtory of the Reformation, DiicourlingF , 
ONCE 
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and its Prodatt, 

once upon theſe Matters, with the Writer 
of this Eſſay, did urge a thi of which 
the Philoſophy ſeem'd ve and 
right, and upon which we have ſince re- 
flected often; He ſaid, That Nature had 
adapted different Countries for different 
Manufactures ; that cold and moiſter 
Climates are fitrer for the working up 
of Wool, becauſe there the Sun does not 
exhauſt its natural Moiſture, nor make 
it brittle, which would render it ill ro 
work, and bad to wear ; That hot Cli- 
mates are beſt tor the working up of Silk, 
becauſe the Matter is there more diſpos'd 
to imbibe the Dye, and to take a more 
durable impreſhon of it, the Sun helping, 
at the ſame time, both to preſerve and to 
give it Luſtre. 

That we have many natural Advan- 
tages over all Foreign Nations, who ſhall 
pretend to ſer up Looms, is beyond all 
diſpute; but tis a very great Queltion, 
whither there are not — Reaſons 
to apprehend Neighbours of another forr, 
we mean the People of Ireland. 

The Country 1s very large, it abounds 
in convenient Ports ; tis excellently Si- 
tuate for Trade, capable ot great Im- 
provements of all kinds, and able ro nou- 
riſh more than treble its preſent Number 
of Inhabitants. 

H 2 Its 
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Its Soil, Soard and Turf, are in a man- 
ner the ſame with ours, and proper to 
rear Sheep: All which Conſiderations be- 
get a reaſonable fear, that in time they 
may come to rival us in our Darling and 
moſt Important Manufacture. 

That they ſhould increaſe in People, 
that their Land ſhould be drein'd and 
meliorated, that they ſhould have Trade, 
and grow Wealthy by it, may not per- 
adventure be dangerous ro England : For 
'tis granted, their Riches will center at laſt 
here in their Mother-Kingdom. 

And Colonies that enjoy not only Pro- 
teftion, but who are at their Eaſe, and 
Flouriſh, will in all likelyhood be leſs in- 
clinable to inovate, or to receive a Foreign 
Yoke, than if they are harraſs'd and com- 
pelPd to Poverty, through the hard Uſage 
of the People from n= ke they are 
riv'd. For tho” there are now and then 
Inſtagces of Countries that rebel wanton- 
ly, yet moſt commonly great Defettions 
proceed from great Oppreſſon. 

It ſeems therefore a Point of the high- 
eſt Wiſdom to give the Planters of Ireland 
all Encouragements that can poſſibly con- 
fiſt with the Welfare of Exgland : For 'tis 
an Out-work to the Seat ot Empire here, 
if it ſhould be gain'd by any Neighbouring 
Power, the Sum of Afﬀairs would' be pur 
in 
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and its Produtf, * 
in danger. *Tis to be preſerv'd but by 
a Numerous Army, or by its own pro» 
per Strength. How far the firſt way 
may affect our Liberties is not difficult to 
determin, it follows then that the ſafeſt 
Courſe mult be to let them thrive by 
Husbandry, and ſome Trade, whereby the 
Natives and Inhabitants will not only 
have the Means, but an Intereſt ro defend 
themſelves. 

If through a miſtaken fear and jealouſ 
of their future Strength and Greatneſs, 
we ſhould either permit or contrive to let 
them be diſpeopled, poor, weak and dif- 
pirited, or if we ſhould render them fo 
uneaſie as to incline the People to a deſire 
of Change, it may invite Strangers to look 
thit way; and if brought to be naked and 
defenceleſs, they muſt be a Prey to the 
firſt Invader. 

This will be avoided, if they are ſuffer'd 
to proſper, and not only fo, but Strength 
thus added to one Member will make the 
Body-Politick much the ſtronger. 

For as all the Blood with a ſwift Mo- 
tion paſſes frequently through the Hearr, 
ſo whatever Wealth out Countries ac- 
quire, circulates about, coming into the 
chief Sear of Empire, from whence tis 
diſpers'd into all its Parts; and ever fince 
Ireland did improve, it can be made ap- 
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pear Emgland has had no ſmall Proportion 
of its Gains. 

What made Rome fo immenſly rich ? 
Her Citizens bur "little minded Arts or 
Handicraft, War was their chief _— 
ment. Twas counted Ignoble in a . 
tor to exerciſe Merchandize, nor indeed 
was the Genius of the People adifted to 
it, but being the Head of that large Do» 
minion, the Fountain of Law, and the 
Spring from whence all Power, Honors, 
and Magiſtracies were deriv'd, thither all 
Men relorted ; ſome for Pleafure, others 
upon Buſineſs : So that what was got by 
the Sicilians, Rhodians, Cretans, and by 
the Trading Cities, not only of Greece but 
Aſia, came at laſt to center there. 

But this holds more ſtrongly, where 


the Seat of Dominion is in a great Empo- 
rium, for ſuch a = will not only be 


the Head of Power but of Trade, go- 
verning all its Branches, and giving the 
Rules and Price; fo that all Parts there- 
on depending, can deal but ſubordinate- 
ly to it, till at laſt *tis found that Pro- 
vinces work but to enrich the Superior 
Kingdom. 
iat what has been here faid is true, 
in our preſent Caſe, appears, manifeſtly 
from this, "That all People agree, there is 
not in Ireland above 500,000 7. 1n —_ 
Calh, 


. \ond its Produtt. 
Caſh, notwithſtanding their Expor- 
tations for many Years, wich Soul on 
be, if they had not ſome conſtant Drein, 
whereby they are exhauſted. "Tis true, 
improving Countries lay out a great Stock 
in Foreign Materials for Building, oe. 
ſo that they ſeldom abound much at firſt 
in the Species of Mony, bur allowing for 
this; yer in the natural Courſe of Things 
they ought to have more Species, if whar 
they got elſewhere had not been ſpent 
here, and return'd hither by Bills of Ex- 
change from Holland, France, Spain, the 
Weft-Indies, and other Places. 

But tho* we are ready to agree, That 
hitherto their Gains both at home and 
abroad have chiefly center'd here; yet in 

of time, 'tis poſſible that in the 

ement of their Product and Fo- 

reign Traffick, they may come to inter- 

fere with, and bring Prejudice to their 

Mother-Nation. And remote Fears be- 

—_ where the whole Safety of 

te is concern'd, they ſhould not won- 

der to ſee England io much alarm'd at the 

Progreſs they make in the Woollen Ma- 
nutaCture. 

As has been faid before, "Tis fo great 
a Part of our Exportation, that any con- + 
fiderable Failure and Interruption therein 
muſt ſer the Ballance of Trade againſt us 
H 4 with 
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with a Witneſs; it falls therefore natu- 
rally into our preſent Subjett ro ſay ſome- 
thing of this Matter. 

Laſt Seſſion of Parliament; a Bill paſs'd 
the Houſe of Commons, and was com- 
mitted in the Houſe of Lords, For Pro- 
hibiting the Exportation of the Wool- 
len Manufactures of Ireland to Foreign 
Parts. 

This Point has of late been much de- 
bated, and the general Subject of Men's 
Diſcourſes ; The Writer of theſe Papers 
was then inclin'd to the milder Side, be- 
ing indeed in his Judgment againſt Pro- 
hibitions, becauſe moſt of ſuch as are 
come within his Obſervation, ſeem to 
have been puſh'd on (without Doors) ra- 
ther for private Ends, and to ſerve ſome 
particular Turn, than calculated to pro- 
duce any publick Benefit. 

But having now more maturely con- 
ſider'd this nice Controverſie, he begins 
to lean to their Opinion, who think ſuch 
a Bill neceſſary ; and more eſpecially if rhe 
Promoters of it can make out the Sugge- 
ſtions upon which jt was founded. 

Where the Common-wealth is truly 
concern'd, and where her Safety is in 
Queſtion, they have very narrow Minds, 
who let their Compaſſion be too much 
extended to private Objects ; Qur chie 
Tender- 
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_—_—_ ſhould be rowards her, and 

in the infancy of a Miſ- 
ng are rather merciful than cruel, be- 
cauſe fewer People ſuffer then, than would 
otherwiſe do, if the Evil were permitted 
to take deeper Root. 

If their ManufaQtures interfere with 
ours, ſo as to hurt Exgland, it mult be 
undoubtedly adviſeable to inte their 
Growth by ſome effeftual Low luiens 
before ſuch an Error in Government grow 
too big for our CorreCtion ; before too 
many Families have curn'd their Stock 
that way; before they have increas'd their 
Stock of Sheep, or bred up too great a 
number of Artiſts (all which Circumſtan- 
ces would make their Caſe yet harder) ; 
for we ſhould preſerve our ſelves with as 
little Hurt to them as poſſible, 

But it ſeems, ſome People make a 
doubt, whither or no we have Power 
thus to intermeddle in their Matters ; 
queſtioning whether Laws made here are 
binding upon them, till they have re- 
ceiv'd a Sanction in their own Parliamenc. 
And Mr. Mohneux counts it a very C&x- 
travagant Notion, that has not the leaſt 
Colour from Reaſon or Record, to term 
them a Colony from Exgland, But we 
muſt - ogy 5 ma to differ with him in Opi- 

or we take them fo far to be a 
Colony 


Colony in the Senſe (by the 1 
tion both of Law and Reaſon) as renders 
them {till dependant upon their Mother- 
Kingdom. 

or is this at all impugn'd by the Con- 
ceſſions made to the ancient Irifþ by Hen- 
7y the 2d, King Jobn, and Henry the 3d; 
but to fer this 1n a better Light, the Po- 
ſture of Ireland in thoſe Times mult be 
conſider'd. 

The firſt Adventurers that went over 
thither, namely, Richard the Son of 
Strongbow, and Robert Fitz-Stephen, who 
ſtipulared under certain Conditions to afhit 
Dermot Fitz-Murchard, had not a ſtrength 
ſufficient to reduce the Country, and 
little was done towards it of any Conſe- 
quence, till the Expedition of Hexry the 
2d, Arno 1172. with a Royal Army, to 
whom the Clergy, Nobility, Genotry and 
People, made an abfolute Surrender of the 
Kingdom ; and, by the deſcription Hilſto- 
rians give of it, it ſeems to have been 
that fort of Yielding which the Romans 
calPd Deditio, which was ſe dare in Ms- 
nus Poteſkatem & Arbitriam. And their 
giving themſelves up to Henry the 2d, 
without a Battel or Blood-ſhed, gave him 
» a ſtronger Title, becauſe the Act was 
els conſtrain'd, and more flowing from 
the Will. *Tis true, fo wild and nume- 
rous 
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rous a People were not to be kept in Or- 
der by a handful of new Inhabitants ; the 
King therefore gave them a Conſtitution, 
by which they were to govern themſelves, 
as a free Country under him their Lord. 
After this, the Dominion thereof was ſet- 
tled upon Joh» his Youngeſt Son,- and 
two and twenty Years after in him re- 
united to the Crown of Exgland. From 
King John, Henry the 3d, and their Suc- 
ceſlors, the ancient Fib and the firſt Ad- 


venturers (of whom many as * Mr. Spen- * Zimud 
cer has obſerv'd, have taken the Names, "3 


and among the reſt to hold a Parliament. 
The Story of thoſe Times is it ſelf dark, 
the Reaſon of their Councils is yer 
er. From Mathew Paris, and Giral- 
| Cambrenſis it appears, That theſe Con- 
teſhons were made to the Body of the Old 
rib, tho? but few, in Prattice, fubmit- 
ed to them ; for to uſe Mr. Spencer's own 
ords, To whom did Kjng Henry the 24 
impoſe thoſe Laws ? Not to the Iriſh, for the 
ft of them fled from his Power into Deſarts 

ountains, leaving the wide Country to 


be Conquerour, who in pl eftſoons 


i» 


lad Engliſh Men, who poſſeſ#d all their 

, and did quite ſbut out the Iriſh, or 
he moſt part of them, And to thoſe new 
Inhabi- 
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Of the Land of England, 
Inhabitants and Colonies be gave his Laws, 
to wit, the ſame Laws under which they were 
born and bred, the which it was no difficulty 
to place among them, being formerly well in 
wr'd thereunto; unto whom afterwards there 
repair'd divers of the Poor aijtreſd Peoph 
of the Iriſh, for Succour and Relief of whom, 
fauch as they thought fit for Labour, and in 
duſtriouſly diſpos'd, as the moſt part of their 
baſer ſort are, they receir/d unto them u 
their Vaſſals, but ſcarcely vouchſaf"d to im 
part wnto them the benefit of thoſe Laws, un 
der which themſelves lid, but every Om 
made his Will and Commandment a Law un 
to his own Vaſſal : Thus was not the 
of England ever properly applyd umo t 
Iriſh Nation, as by a purpos'd Plot of G 
wernment, but as they could inſinuate 
ſteal themſelves under the ſame, by their hu 
ble Carriage ana Submiſſion. 

But after this, during the Wars be 
tween the Houle of Tork and Lancaſter 
they ſhook oft both the Rule and Laws « 
England, repoſſeſiing their ancient Seat 
driving us by degrees to that which w 
properly calPd the Engliſh Pale. 

In truth it does not appear, That t 
embrac'd our Form of Government for 

reat while : So that the'Modelsof it give 

an) wy from hence ſeem chiefly t 


have been intended for the better Rule « 
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our own le, not but they were like- 
wiſe _D a Benefit > Iriſb, if 
would be contented to become a more 
civiliz'd Nation. . 
+If their ancient Parliament Rolls were 
extant, it would more plainly appear what 
uſe they made of their Conftiturion, and 
thereby it would be ſeen whither or no 
both their Houſe of Lords and Commons 
did not chiefly conſiſt of the Engliſh Plan- 
rers. 

If, as Mr, Molyneux aſſerts, Ireland, 
tho” annext 10 the Crown of Fngland, has 
always been look"d upon t0 be a Kznedom com- 
pleat within it ſelf, and to have all Jariſ- 
dition to an Abſolute Kingdom belonging, 
and Subordinate to no Legiſlative Authority 
on Earth ; theſe Immunities muſt be de- 
riv'd from the Conceſſions granted at 
Caſbal by Henry the 2d. But with whom 
was this Compact made ? With the Na- 
tive Iriſb; and their Claim to it would 
be very juſt, if they had perform'd the 
Conditions of the Stipulation, but their 
Title ſeems weaken'd by 52 Rebellions 
which they have made againſt the Go- 
verament of Exg/aud, We would not be 

ht here to inſinuate, that a People 
may loſe their Natural Rights by an In- 
ſurreftion againſt their Prince, but cer- 
tain Priviledges not Fundamental, they 
may 
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may forfeit by non-uſure or miſ-uſure, 
Beldes, the Caſe berween a Prince and 
his Native Subjefts, and berween a G6 
vernment and the People of a Conquer'd 
Country, is quite different. In the firſt 
Inſtance the Relation is the ſame, as be 
twixt a Father and a Son, the Child may 
Err, and the Parent will forgive; but 
in the other Caſe the Tie is not the ſamg, 
they are not ſo near a-Kin. "Tis true, 
the Prince is Father of the People, in one 
place as well as in the other, but in his 
Politick- Capacity he is at the Head < 
another Common - wealth, with whoſe 
Blood and Treaſure the ftranger Country 
was perhaps conquer'd. And it a F6 
reign a. thus ſubdu'd, Rebel, they 
may without doubt forfeit certain Pre 
viledges, which were not any Natural 
Rights of their own, but Forms of liv- 
ing preſcrib'd, and Conceſſions granted 
by the Conquerors. And the Romans in 
the belt —_ pureſt Times of the Com 
mon-wealth, did frequently deprive Subs 
ject Cities and Countries, rebelling, < 
their Land, and of their Immuanities : To 
be a State not Subordinate to any Legs 
ſlative Authority on Earth, is a Privk 
ledge that may be forfeited by a Subje& 
Country, and yet leave to the People their 
Natural Rights unhurt : That the I1jþ 
were 
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were Once. a Subject - appears 
from the intire Reſignation 0 Lou 
to Henry the 2d, as Head of the Com- 
mon-wealth of Ernglizxd. To reduce a 
wild Nation, it was expedient to put their 
Liberties upon a good Fooz. He reftor'd 
them therefore to be a free People, and 
ſo they and their Deſcendants might have 
been. They might have continu'd an 
Independant Kingdom, and the Old Ir 
might have preſerv'd both their Land, and 
the Immunities thereon depending, it they 
had not themſelves alter'd their own Con- 
ſtizurion. 

But by Rebelling frequently, and by 
being as often Vanquiſh'd, they chang'd 
their own Form of Government. The 
were heretofore Proprietors of the tak 
and theretore had Right to be the two 
Eſtates in Parliament of Lords and Com- 
mons, but this was by degrees loſt, and 
became veſted in the new Inhabitants : 
Infoonuch that, to uſe Mr. Motyneux's own 
Words, Now "tis manifeſt, That the great 
Body of the preſent People of Ireland, are 
the Progeny of the Engliſh and Britains, 
that from time to time have come over into 
this Kjngdom ; and there remains but a meer 
handful of the ancient Iriſh at this Day, I 
may ſay not One in a Thouſand. 
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Are the Conceſſions m_—_ by Ki 
Henry now veſted in this Thouſa 
Part? And are they the Body-Politick of 
Ireland, of which not One in a Thouſand 
ſits in Parliament; and of which very 
few have Voices in chooſing thoſe who 
are to ſit there? If any, theſe certainly 
are to be the diſtinct State, ant To heve 
all Turiſdittion to an Abſolute K jng dom bes 
longing, for with their Anceſtors thoſe 
Scipulations were made, under which Mr. 
Molyneux pretends to claim. 

But the Old Inhabitants having loſt 
the greateſt part of their Property, have 
loſt ſo much of their ſhare 1n the Con+ 
ſtirution, which is now devolv'd 
thoſe Colonies which England has from 
time to time ſent to conquer and poſſeſs 
the Land, who are now properly the Body« 
Politick of that Kingdom. 

Theſe we allow have forfeited nothing 
by any Rebellion the Natives have made, 
they are Purchaſers, and at a dear Rate 
with the frequent hazard of their Live 
and Fortunes : We muſt therefore ſee how 
far the ancient Rights of the Ir; are de 
volv'd upon them, and whither under 
that Claim the New Inhabitants may 
=y term themſelves an Independant 

ation. 
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Whoever Conquers, Conquers in the 
Right of that Country at whoſe Expence 
the War was made ; and tho? the Proper- 
ty of the Land be ofren granted to the Ad- 
venturers, the Dominion thereof is always 
reſerv'd to the Nation that ſends her Peo- 
pie out, *Tys true, where a part of the 

eople divides its ſelf from the reſt to ſeek 
new Seats at their own Coſt, as they did 
among the Sethians, Goths and Vandals, 
there rhe Cale was otherwiſe, for they 
rambled ſo far as no more to communicate 
with their Mother-Country. 

But it does not appear, That Fitz-Ste- 
phen or Richard Strongbow, went out upon 
ſuch -Terms as thoſe Northern Nations 
did, On the contrary, their Endeavours 
had little Succeſs trill ſeconded by . the 
Power of England, at whoſe Expence all 
the ſucceeding Conqueſts of Ireland have 
been either made or ſecur*d; fo thar if the 
ancient [riſþ had any Rights of Domi- 
nion, and if thoſe Rights are forfeited, 
the Forfeiture devolves upon England, and 
not upon the Adventurers, nor their Suc- 
ceſſors. 

Nor is it indeed conſiſtant- with the 
Principles of Government rhat a part of 
the People ſhould feparate from the reſt, 
and be (eſpecially fo near at hand) an In- 
dependant Dominion, for that were to 
| I have 


Of the Land of Bogland, | 
have Protection where owe no | 
which is an Abſucdiry Fink 

When a part of the People divides 
from the reſt | to ſeek more Territory, if 
they are at their own Colt, and 
enough to eradicate or keep under the 
Natives, they become a New Empare, 
and may be juſtly term'd a diſtiot Na- 
tion: But if not at their own Expence, 
and if they are weak and always ſtand ja 
need of being protected by their Mothers 
Country, they are in all appearance to be 
accounted but as a Colony. 

Nor are Names to alter the Nature of 
Things. *Tis granted Ireland has been 
very anciently calld a Kingdom, though 
our Princes did not take the Stile of 
Kings thereof till the Reign of Henry the 
8th. *Tis likewiſe apparent, T hat they 
have many diſtiaQt Juriſdictions ; That 
they are a State within themſelves ; That 
they have an undoubred Right to hold 
Parliaments; bur all this does not hinder 
them from being ſtill a Colony, nor can 
a make them an Independant Peo- 
ple. 
Almoſt every Colony that the Romans 
planted was a Model of their own Re- 
publick, and fram'd according. to it, by 
thoſe whom the Senate had deputed for ts 
Settlement. 'T hey had an Annual Duam- 
UIT4ING, 
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viraw, in Imitation of the Conſular Au- 
thority. They had likewiſe Cen/ors , 
_ and Qzeſtors ; and which comes 
eſt ro our preſent Caſe, every Co- 
_ d its nnenlontes Senate: But will 
one pretend to argue from thence, 
T t all theſe were Diſtint and Inde- 
pendant Common-wealths ? 

Theſe Branches and Scions from the 
great Trunk of the Republick, had all of 
em the Face of Formal Governments ; 
they had Magiſtracies and Councils, Pow- 
er of Life and Death, and to raiſe Mony 
for their Common Safety, and to make 
Laws for their better Rule ; but this is no 
Argument that they had all the Parts of 
Sovereign Empire. 

Tis true the Inhabitants of Ireland , 
from ancient Conceſſons, have a Privi- 
viledge perhaps above the Roman Colo- 
nies, namely, to Tax themſelves by their 
own Suffrages, within rheir own Limits ; 
but this is no more than what is claim'd 
by ſeveral Provinces of France, which ne- 
vertheleſs account themſelves ſubordinate 
to the Sovereign Power of the whole 
State, 

There is a part of Empire not commu- 
nicable, and which muſt zefide Sovereign- 
ly ſomewhere ; for there would be ſuch a 
perpetual claſhing = Power and Jurif- 
2 dictions, 


 Caſeof 
Ireland, 
P. 54. 
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ditions, as were inconſiſtant with the 
very Being of Communities, unleſs this 
laſt Reſort were ſomewhere lodg'd. Now 
this Incommunicable Power we take to 
be the Supream Judgment of what 1s belt 
and moſt expedient for the whole ; andin 
all Reaſon of Government this ought to 
be there truſted and lodged, from whence 
Protettion is expetted. 

That Ireland ſhould judge of what is 
beſt for it (elf, is juſt fair; but in 
Determinations - that are to reach the 
whole, as namely, what is moſt expedient 
for Enzland and Ireland both, there, with- 
out all doubt, the Supream Judgment 
ought to reſt in the _ , Lords, and 
Commons of England, by whoſe Arms 
and Treaſure Ireland ever was, and mult 
always be defended. 

Nor is this any claiming the ſame Em- 
= over Scotland, as Mr. Molyneux would 
uggelt, for there is no Parity of Reaſon 
in the Caſes : Scotland to England (as Are 
gon to Spain) is a diſtin&t State, govern- 
ing it ſelf by different Laws, tho* under 
the ſame Prince, and is truly but a King- 
dom - Confederated with . the Realm of 
Exgland , tho? ſubjeft ro our King. The 
Land thereof was not acquir'd to the 
ſent Inhabitants by the Arms of England; 
protect them we do, as the Strongeſt Al- 
hes 
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lies always are to' defend the Weaker, but 
this puts 'em not in the Degree of Subor- 
dination we are treating ok They are 
not our Diſcendants, and they are but Po- 
litically our Brethren ; whereas the Eng- 
liſh-Iriſh, who are now chief Lords of 
that Soil, are naturally our Offspring. 

Their Inferior Rule and Juriſdictions 
are not diſputed, but that Super-eminent 
Dominion and ſupream and uncontrol- 
lable Regiment over themſelves, which 
they pretend to, 1s neither ſafe for England 
to _ nor for them to ask. 

h a Power would be dangerous, be- 
cauſe by ſome Accident it may come to be 
ſo exercigd, as to be their and our 
Ruin. 

We have had bad Kings, and thoſe 
ings have had evil Counſellors: Suppoſe 
us , in ſome future Age, under Fic 
Circumſtances, as to have a Prince and 
his Council fo angry. with the People, as 
to defire their Deſtruftion, which was 


117 


our - Caſe once with King John, who Mu.Poui. 


would have fold us to the Moors to wreak 
his own Diſcontents. And ſuppoſe this 
Prince willing to fer up Ireland 1n oppolt- 
tion to this Kingdom, may nor a Prince, 
ſodiſpos'd, give the Royal Aﬀent to Laws 
in Ireland, that would utterly deſtroy 
England ? And what Remedy would 

I 3 Poin» 
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Ra At be in ſuch a Junfture? In 
a Caſe like this, what way have the Peo- 
ple of England to preſerve themſelves, but 
to repreſent their Grievance to the Prince? 
Who, when he ſees the Error of his 
Council, may be induc'd to join in ſome 
Supream Exerciſe of the Legiſlature here, 
coercive, and ſuch as may keep Ireland in 
the degree of Subordination, that ſeems 
requiſite to the well-being of both Na- 
tions. 

Suppoſe a Prince bent to hurt England, 
ſhould give his Aſent to a Law there, 
That the Iriſþ may tranſport all their 
Wool to Foreign Countries; would not 
this, as they ſay, cut the Turf from un- 
der our Feer, and at one blow, in a man- 
ner, ruin all our Woollen Manufaftures ? 
There are many other Inſtances, in which, 
if they were indulg'd, the greateſt part of 
our Traftick would be carry'd to their 
Ports. 

In Matters of Trade, even the beſt of 
Kings may be {urpris'd, of which we have 
a late Example ; and the ill Conſequences 
the Scotch Act will probably have, ought 
ro make us very watchful over what our 
Neighbours do, eſpecially where they de- 
pend upon us. 

'That the greateſt part of the preſent 
Inhabitants ot Ireland, chiefly thole who 
claim 
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claim the Land- , are a Colony 
ffom Ezgland, has been peradventure 
ſuffici made out; and we take it to 
WH be their beſt Hold, to be always fo ac- 
; WW compred, becauſe it gives them a laſting 
WM Title to be protetted and defended by us. 

And if they are a Colony, it would be a 
| Defeft in-our Conſtitution, if we 
; WW wanted any of the Powers requiſite to 
| ue the of Government, of which 
the Principal is to take care, that no one 
part of the People be permitred to hurt 
the other ; but if the Legiſlature of Eng- 
land cannot, in Important Matters, re- 
ftrain that of Ireland, Ireland is at leaſt in 
a Capacity to ruin Exg/and, which would 
HW make our Form of Government at one 
WH and the ſame time Ridiculous and Dan- 


. 


But to be thus out of our Juriſdiftion, 
- W would in the Concluſion be as fatal to 
them as to us; for tho” they ſhould grow 

"BH Rich at our Expence, and tho” a htgs 
, WW part of our Trade were diverted thirher, 
; WW they would not yet be able to ſubſiſt a- 
- WH lone, and by themſelves. And if we by 
Loſs of our "Trade become weaken'd, how 

can we give them that Aſſiſtance which 
from time to time they have always want- 

| ed? So that this diviſion of Strength 
 & would be my to both Countries. 
4 It 
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It muſt therefore be their Intereſt as well 
as Ours, That the Supream Power, and i | 
the chict Wealth, be ever prelerv'd | 
to Center here in the Seat of Empire. ; 

Upon the whole Martter, -it ſeems the 
Right of England, and as well for the 
Beneht of Ireland its -y and ris 
Colony, that the iflative Authori | 
here hould upon al Eine encies, make 
ſuch Regulations and Reſtrictions, relating 
to Trade eſpecially, as ſhall be thought for 
the Weal-Publick of both Countries. 

And having premis'd theſe Things, we 
ſhall proceed to handle more clok Fo 
Subjett of our Queſtion ; namely, Whather 
it 15 neceſlary to Prohibit by Law, the Ex+ 

rtation of Woollen Manufafture from 
reland to Foreign Parts ? 

To put an early Stop to their turning 
their Stock and Induſtry this way, appears 
4 tor many Reaſons. 

irlt, Ireland contains near a half as 
much Territory as England, and the Soil 
being of the fame Nature, may be broughe 
to produce near a half as much Wool as 
England yields ; and this Material being 
the, Balis upon which our Trade is _ 
they who can come near us in it, Wi 
un juſt ſo near us in our Trade & 

road. 
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Secondly, Countries - thialy Peopled, 
can ſooner improve in the of Cattle, 
than any other way, becauſe 'tis a Work 
which a few Hands may many 

irdly, Where there is Plenty of a 
Material, which, Manufatur'd, yields a 
good Price, Hands will ſoon be invited 
over to work it up. 

Fourthly, But this holds more y, 
where not only the Material, bur all fort 
of Proviſions are cheap ; and in Countries 
which have not been yet improy'd, where 
el cvery new Commer hopes to make a ſud- 
e WM den Fortune. 

r From which Poſitions it follows, If 
1 
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treland be permitted to proceed in the Ex- 
portation of Woollen Goods, 

Firſt, That in no long Courſe of time 
oi they may come to carry out to the value 
$8 of a Million per Annum. 

Secondly, 'That the cheapneſs of Provi- 
s WH fions will cnable them to afford their 
1 Commodities cheaper than Exg/and can do 
ec in gn Markets. 

O All that have either writ or ſpoke 
og upon this Subjett, agree, That the 

whole Controverſie turns upon this ſin- 
i Point, whither they can make the 
j _ Woollen Goods per there than 
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To fet this if a true Light, we muſt 


conſider the firſt Material, and thoſe who 


work it up. | 

As to the firſt Material, beyond all 
doubt Wooll is a third cheaper there than 
in England. 

As to the Workmanſhip, the Clothiers 
affirm Spinning to be one half of it, and 
that of all Hands is agreed to be cheaper 
there than here. And for the Combi 
and Weaving, the Price of courſe m 
abate, as Work-men increaſe ; for Handy« 
craft in Countries, where Living is chea 
can be dear no longer than till Artifh 
are bred up. And a great many Artiſts 
will be inſtrufted before the Mulrirude < 
Inhabitants can render Proviſions dear in 
ſuch a Place as Ireland. But to judge 
rightly of theſe Matters, we muſt cons 
template the Body of the People in each 
Country. 

* Sir William Petty affirms, That the 
Inferior Rank of People in Ireland (thre 


' whoſe Hands Spinning muſt paſs) do not 


expend one with another above 52 Shib 
lings - Head. The Ex of t# 
ſame Rank cannot be leſs here than 5 £ 
per Head. 

'Tis an undemable Truth, That the 


Common Proviſions for Life are one halt 


cheaper there than here : *Tis likewiſe 
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_ That Meat and Drink are one 
of kind's Expence reckon'd in a 
Maſs together. And theſe Advantages of 
Li muſt enable them to afford the 
fame modity cheaper than we can do, 
where not only our Numbers make Pro- 
viſions dear, but where new Excifes give 
all things of our Home-Conſumprion yet 
a higher Price. 

. Clement”'s (for we take him to be 
he Author of * that Fine Diſcourſe - w- 


That i one offers his Goods che 
the « ft Price offs will then mow 
Market Price; and every one elſe muſt 
| at the ſame, or keep his Goods. 
The Cheapneſs of Living, and all other 
rcumitances conlider'd, it ſeems very 
wobable, That if they ſhould come to 
ave the neceſſary Complement of Work- 
nen, and to flouriſh in this ManufaQture, 
key will be able to ſell ir one third cheaper 
han we can do, 
If they can make for a Million, and 
ford it by one third cheaper than we, 
follows, That at leaſt one half of our 
Exportations in that Commodity muſt im- 
nediately derermin. | 
And the Conſequence of this would 
That Rents muſt every where fall. 
The 
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The Purchaſe of Land mult fink. 
upon us; half our ign Trade n 
forthwith ceaſe, and in the other þ 
we mult be Loſers in the Ballance, whi 
is chiefly kept of our Side by the Wool 
Manufactures. 

Not only a third, but an Abateme 
of ten per Cent. forc'd upon us, by t 
Rivalſhip io Trade of another Country 
would throw us into more Diſorders, th 
the moſt knowing Man in Emgland © 
readily deſcribe. 

And to ask where will be the Stoc 
of Mony to ſet up {© large a ManufaQtur 
is but an evaſive way of Arguing ; 
where the Proſpett of Gain is certai 
Mony never fails to come. And if 
ſhould ever be determin'd, That Exz 
cannot reſtrain that Country in this F 
portation, Foreigners will carry Stocks 
an Improving Place, where they may 
ſonably expect many more Advantag 
than what ſhall ariſe from this Manuf 
Qture. As for Example, To lay out 
u Securities, at ten per Cent. 
pos Oooh Land capable * great 
lioration at ten Years Purchaſe. And 
have almoſt all the Neceſſaries of L 
half as cheap again as in other parts 
are not all theſe Circumſtances ſufficie 


and its Prodatt. 
_ invite thither, not only Foreign Stocks, 
IR of our own Mony, and a 
umber of our Work-men, where 
Fir Ind uſtry will turn to a better Ac- 
_ than it Oden here ? 
Wiſe State, if it has the Means of 
ing the Miſchief, will leave its 
Ruio in the Power of another Count 
And if Wars have been thought not on 
Prudent, bur juſt, es thought noe caly 
to interrupt the roo ſudden Growth of 
Neighbour-Nation, much more juſti- 
ſable may a Mother-Kingdom exerciſe the 
_ dokeriey in Relation to her own 
Children; who from her had their Be- 
and ſtill have their ProteQion, eſpe- 
cally __ her own Safety is ſo much 


"Nor = n this be thought Rigour ; 'Tis 
but a reaſonable Jealouſie of Stare, and 
only ſevere Wiſdom, which Governments 
ſhould ſhow in all their Councils; *Tis a 

Remedy which operates gent- 

Finke inning of the Diſcaſe, before 
are many, and thoſe invererate Hu- 
mors to contend with. And if a timely 
«ry put to theſe Exportations from 
, it will hurt but a very few 
which is never to be rded, where 
ood of rhe whole Publick is in Que- 
ſtion) and even that Few, without any 


great 
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difficulty, may have their Induſtry 
iro'd ro ſafer Objeds. 1 

For theſe and ſeveral other Reaſc 
whuch will occur to ſuch as think ferior 
of this Subjeft, it ſeems for the Public 
Good, That the Legiſlature of Exzlal 
ſhould, by ſome Reftriftions, keep Ire 
from interfering with us in this Princix 
Foundation of our whole Traffick. An 
to do- it by a Poſitive Law here, and ng 
to leave it to the Adminiſtration the 
as ſome propoſe, appears to be the rath 
requiſite ; becauſe when this Step is made; 
and when they are render'd incapable « 
Exporting Woollen Goods, there will It 
a Necefhity upon the Governing EF 
and Landed Men, of doing their utmc 
ro promote other Improvements, of whic 
their Soil is capable. | 

Nor is it fair to urge, 'That we m 
proceed from one Prohibition to anothe 
till we leave them nothing, and rill they 
are quite undone. They can fundame 
tally hurt us no other way, their Riv 
ſhip is dangerous in none but the Woc 
Manufatture, where all Lucrum Ceſſank, 
is Damnum Emergens to England, ſince 
our Afﬀairs abroad turn and depend up 
it'; nor can we {uffer any Competitors i 
it, if we mean to flouriſh and be Gainet 
in the General Ballance of Trade. 
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apd its » Prodeth. 

To think this Kingdom will cither pe- 
yiſhly or covetouſly hurt that Colony, 
is an abſurd my 'Tis obvious 

as too much depends upon the 

of fuch an I to render its 

omea—_ deſperate, and deſirous of a 

if zhey = a large Trade, and 

ing Riches, the t thereot will 

to us at laſt; And the wiſer a 

- Government is, the more it will delire to 

ſee *em proſper, except in this fngle In- 

ſtance, where their Wealth would be built 
our Deſtruction. 

- But ſuch a Prohibition as we have been 

treating of, will have very little Effect, 

unleſs they can be likewiſe hindred from 

ing out their Wooll ; to prevent 

which, their Situation conſider'd, will be 

a very hard Matter ; bur there are no 

difficulties of the like Nature, which are 

not to be overcome, it the Adminiſtration 

be ſtrict and ſteady. 

They, who would prohibit the Expor- 
tation . Woollen Goods from _ Ns 
Foreign Parts, have hitherto propos' 

up there the Linnen Manufacture, 
but this Deſign is likewiſe not withour 
its ers: The ſetting up the Linnen 
Manufacture will be leſs hurtful than to 
ſet up the Woollen, but we are to conli- 
der, That Ireland will be always able to 


ſupply 
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ſupply it ſelf with Draperies at Hon 
and that there will be no Market fi 
their Linnen, but Erxeland, and its Ds 

Now *tis evident, "That our 
Woollen Goods are fold in feveral Coun 
tries, namely, Holland, Hamburgh, Ger 
many, the s Towns, and all the Ea 
Country ; many of which Places w 
not be able to take off our Woollen Goode 
unleſs we deal for their Linnens: And ig 
Fatt, and by Experience, it has been 
ſeen, in the Caſe of the Ez/t-Indis Trad 
ſince there has been Imported from thene 
vaſt Quantities of Linnens, ſuch as Calls 
coes, Muſlins, Romals for Handkerſhifts 
which anſ{wer'd the cad of Lawns, Cams 
bricks, and other Linnen Cloath, we ha 


not Exported that vaſt quantity of Drape 
ries to thoſe Northern Parts, of which 
Sir Walter Raleigh makes mention. As 
our Call for their Linnens has diminiſh? 

their Call for our RT has pro 


a 
tionably decreagd ; and not only 1o, but 
theſe People have been compelPd 
Neceſſity to fall upon making 
Woollen Cloath, by which they ſup 
themſelves, and other Places, w 
heretofore we were wont to furniſh. S 
that it deſerves a very ſerious Conſids 
ration, what future Effet it may ha 
upon our Woollen Goods, to promote # 

Cons 
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yo —_— Linnen ManufaQture in Ire- 
+ Upon the whole Matter, it ought to be 
examin'd, __ or no a ber- 
ter Expedient may not be thought on, 
to their Progreſs in the _ 6 
ries, to introduce the Linnen Manu- 
fafture there? and whither it would not 
— off the 

es upon Ir; 
Cartle ? ys 
"This Point has been formerly mucti 
debated, and it remains yet very doubt- 
ful, when this Prohibitian- was fer on 
foot, which was moſt conſuked, Pub- 
liek Good, or Private Intereſt; The 
Numbers of the Breeding were withour 
doubt —_—— at thar time, than thoſe 
bf the ing Lands ; bur *tis to be 
fear'd, inthe making that Att, that the 
Intereſt of Exg/and was not fuffi- 

y conſider'd. 

If the People of Ireland ate permitted 
t bring their Cartle hirher, i will lower 
the Price of Fleſh in England; a Matter 
+4 imporrant to a Country that Sub- 
formuch by ManufaCtures. Tis true; 
the Breeding Countics wil} be thereby 
ſomewhat hurt, but it will encourage Im- 
——__ and Melioration of en 
i0 order to Feed, which will be 
| [N advan- 


Of the Land'of England, | 
advantagious to the whole Publck of the 
Nation. It will divert thoſe of Ireland 
from thinking, ro extend their 'T rade tog 
much abroad ; a Point not tobe Uighted 
And it will } _ —————— 

Part Dealings to 
Kingdom. which, for many -Reaſons 
ww will be belt and {aſe for Eap 


Tistherefore ſubmitted to better Judg 
ments, whither or no to open he und 
hither for their Cattle, will got be 
adviſable ; and the trueſt Method to hi 
der their Progreſs i in ManufaQtures, wits 
out doing any _— that may look It 
Injury or Opprefhon. 
Ts no true Objettion to ſay, That x 
People of Ireland will not fall readily 1 
this fort of Trade, which has been nc 
ſo long intermitted ; for,” as we are ut 
form” ' the Payments are. very ul mac 
for that Fleſh, Tallow and' Hades, tha 
are Exported'to Foreign Parts, ; That the 
Merchant makes the Butcher ſtay oY 
runes rwo or three Years, upon pretend 
of Bills of Exchange, and Returns « 
petted from the Weſt-Indzes, and 
other Parts; and if the B be 
dealr with, it muſt follow, that the Land 
lord cannot be« paid his Rent : — 
when the Trade was open. for Eng 
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and its Produtt. 

——_—_—_— meme” arm ready 
Mony, of 1 ve n, it was 
d by the _ Return; and Eng- 
= was irs rf as Smithfield - ro wry 

ire, Li we, Or any Ot ry 
ating Coneny'; beſides, it would keep 
down the Exchange, which would be ano- 
to the Iriþ Nobility 
and 5 Who ſpend fo large a Part 

their cs if! London, 

So that in all likelihood, the People of 
thar Kingdom, if the ſaid Prohibition 
were taken off, would cheerfully ſubs 
mit to a Law here, binding them nor 
to Export to Foreign Pares their Wook 

Goods ; nor would they perhaps 
think of ſetting up the Linnen Manu- 
fQture, which is hkewiſe not withour 
Conſequences very pernicious ; and for 
theſe Reaſons, the Expedient here pro- 
\ ab, is now offer'd ro Publick Confi- 
ation. | 

Before we quit our preſent Subjet of 
Land and its Produtt, we fhall offer ano- 
ther Hint. The Courſe Draperies is that 
part of our Woollen Manufacture, in 
which we are in greatelt Danger to be 
rvaPrd by other Countries; it ſtands there- 
fore in need of moſt Encouragement. 
There are many Parts of the World, 
whoſe Poverty diſables them from buy- 
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ing our Woollen Goods, becauſe of 
high Price. As Ruſſia, Poland, Tartary, 
and therefore they are ſupply'd by the 
Germans, or ſome other Neighbours, with 
a ſort of Cloath very contemptible, mn 
Compariſon of what we make ty 
anſwer the ſame Ends and Uſes. Sups 
poſe then, inſtead of paying five per Cent. 
Cuſtom outward bound, T hat fuch Courſe 
Cloaths not ing ſuch a certain Value, 
ſhould for a term of Years receive upon 
the Exportation ten per Cext. Bounty Mo- 
ny by way of Encouragement from the 
State, for ſo much as the Exporters can 
make appear was carry'd out, to Coun 
tries with whom we had no Dealings of 
that kind before, and that ſuch their Ex 
portations are in order to enlarge our 
Trade. A Recompence of this Nature 
would in all g_ increaſe the 
Woollen Manufacture of Exgland, in n& 
many Years, at leaſt one third. 

We have the more largely handled the 
Iriſþ Prohibitions, whe. in all appears 
ance the Ballance of Trade will very much 
depend upon the Meaſures Exgland ſhall 
take, in relation to that Colony ; fince we 
ſhould proceed very heavily in all our Fo- 
reign Traffick, if Ireland is left in a Caps» 


city to diſturb us abroad, in the vent of 
our Woollen Manufactures. 


And 


and its Produt?. 
ho ke jc yr _ _ porn 

0 and its Prod 
oo to fa ſomething of our 
Payments to Procged Publick, and in what 
manner the Ballance of Trade may be 
thereby affefted. 
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CH OE 


Of our Payments ro 
the Publicl, and 1n 
what manner the 
Ballance of Trade 
may be thereby at- 
fected. 


HETHER it be under a Come 

mon-wealth, an Abſolute Mo» 
narchy, or in a Mix'd Government, the 
Afairs of a Country can never go on prof 
perouſly, unleſs the Publick Revenues are 
well and wiſely ordered. Richlien ſays, 
Ceit le Point & Archimede qui eſt ant ferme- 
ment etabli, donne moyen de mouvoir tout it 
MONar, 

Common«wealths arc ſeldom to blame 
in this part of Polity, and when they quit 
it, ſuffering their Treaſure to be imbez- 
zePd by the Men in Power, they ſeldom 


fail 


as was 4 Ws FAS 4 # aA 
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, the Prince is com» 
d by his Want to Flea and Rack his 
jefts, and to wink at all forts of Rapine 
in _ wh” P_—_ 0.08 contrive 
Wa 1 | ities, till at 
laſt he Cs Thannical and Odtous to 
the whole People. 

Profuſion has the ſame ill Effefts in Con- 
ſticutions where the Regal Authority is , 
lmited by Laws. Richlzen ſays, A neceſ- 


Prince can never undertake 4 glorious did, 


Attion ; and Neceſſity ingendering Contempt, 
he can gms "7 og that Condition with- 
out being expeſed to the Attempts of his Ene- 
—_ e who - 03.48 Ab of his 
Greatneſs, Beſides, when the Crown is 
brought very low , it alters the due Bal- 
lance of Power, which ſhould be kepteven 
and well-poig'd to preſerve ſuch Forms of 
Governmeat; for it cither inclines the 
People who hold the Purſe to intrench 
upon ſuch Prerogatives as are neceſlary 
for the Prince's Safety , and to keep the 
Kingdom's Peace, or it gives bad Men an 
opportunity of ſuggelting to him that 
wicked Council ( which was given to 
King Charters I.) of making himielf eaſy, 
by Gbvertig his People's Rights. 
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This able Stateſman lays down , That 
good Order. in the Revenue depends more out 
hoſe who have the Adminiſtration than on 
Laws and Regulations, which remain uſe 
wnleſs ſuch 45 are employ'd to ſee them 
be willing to perform their Duty, 

The Legiſlative Part of the Conſtitution 

_ gives the Mony, but it principally be 

__ to the Miniſterial Part to take Cary 
that what is granted be not waſted, db 
.verted, or mi pply'; and if ſuch as are 
truſted fail to do this, it is incumbent on 
the Legiſlature to interpoſe, and call 'em 
toa ſtrict Account. | | 

The Wealth of a Country is Finite, 
well as the Subſtance of any private Man 
and when a Mini ſer themſelves ins 
duſtriouſly abour it, they can as well ruig 
a whole People, . as the Duke of Back 
ingham could ſee an end: of his great 
Eltate. 

Harry II. of France, for want of Order 
and by being ill-ſerved, in a few Years 
conſumed an immenſe Sum, and antics 
pated all the Crown-Revenue. His Suc 
ceſlor Harry IV. with a very little Care 
of his own, but by the infinite Applica 
tion, Prudence and H of the Duke 
of Sully his Treaſurer, paid moſt of thoſe 
Debts off, and left behind him , at his 
Death, Five Millions Sterling in Org 
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And at this Day, for want of Conduct in 

the Miniſtry, Sp4in is not the richer for 

the Silver 


ines of Potoſi, "So that the 
Wealth or Poverty of the Publick does, in 


a manner, wholly depend upon the good 
of bad A miniſtration of its Airs, X 


, to ſupport it, there mult go fo 
much 10n of the People. And that 
4 frugal Prince fball be accounted Noble to all 
from whom he takes nothing away, which are 
an infinite number : And that he ſhall be 
_ Near and Parſimonious only by thoſe 
to whom he gives but little. And 
ſays, That 4 Prince ought not ſo much to 
concern himſelf ( ſo he exatts not upon his 
refts, ſo be be able to defend himſelf, [0 
be 5 not deſpicable and commits no Ra- 
| his People) the" he be accounted 
| — >» p grab of thoſe Viees 
which fortifier his Dominion, And he ob- 
That Pope Julius IL. was liberal till 
he came to the Papacy, but frugal afterwards, 
which enabled him to do ſuch great Things 
againit the Power of France. 

That the Bulineſs of moſt Kingdoms 
has been ill managed, ' arr yo this : 
It im the lower Rank of Men onl 
and the People (whoſe Cries ſeldom 
the Prince tall it is too late, and _— 
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Machievel does not ſeem to think Libe- Prince, 
-< ay = Virtue in a Prince, be- © 16 
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Remety ) that Matters ſhould by 
ordered, becauſe Taxes mult art 
Sweat and Labour. Bur t 
gre Ones, who heretofore have had the 
's Ear and Favour, or _— 
ro have him in their Poſſeſſion , 
iway'd by another fort of Intereſt ; 
liked Profuſion, ag having ing had a Prof - 
w be Gamers by it: They can cali 
= maar «o im with the Stare, "_ 
hnodp, upon their Land is more than t 
lanc” great Place, or a large Penſion 
Ar the y ge time the People who are 
pay all, and th to receive nothur 
are glad to fee a | Court ; which «&& 
it be not {o good for its Followers, « 
fails to inrich a Nation. 

"Tis rrue, Galbs is an Inſtance that t 
Virtues of a cloſe-handed Prince may 
unſuccefsful in Countries govern'd by t 
Sword, and where the Soidier is riorc , 
and in long Poſſefſion of a lack Diſcipl nel »4 
And perhaps in all Abſolure Monarchi 4; 
he who Goveroas ſhould rather lean «w 
wards Munificence than Thrift. I 
Frugality in the State can never be < 


gerous in a Trading Nation, ruPd 
—_—_————_— ; and it is | 
only necellary in it at profirable 


the Example; Hut private Men tt 'K 
good Husbandry in their Domelſtick 4 
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Of our Payments to the Publick. 
fairs, which never fails to inrich the whole 


— 
uch nobler is it to enjoy the Praiſes 
of an Univerſal People , living in Plenty 
and at their Eaſe, not burthen'd by Taxes 
and Duties; than to have the good Words 
of a few PFlatterers, or thoſe Harpies 
which commonly haunt .a Court to gripe 
all they can; who, when they are gorg'd 
themſelves, pollute all the Remainder 
with their foul and obſcene Claws, fo 
that no Body elfe defires to touch it. Be- 
fides, we have hardly an Inſtance of any 
Prince, that in time of Need, was 
truly affiſted and defended by his Minions, 
and the Creatures of his Bounty and Fa- 
your; but a King belov'd for wiſe, juſt 
and careful Government, has been very 
ITO deſerted by his Peo le. 
Bur ſuppote a Prince id defire to 
exerciſe in a very ample manner the inbred 
agoificence of his Mind; if he will 
diſcharge the Truſt commurred to him by 
he King of Kings; if he will not make 
hat he counts Virtue diftructive to his 
People, he muſt find Matter to ſupply his 
iberat Inclinations ; which he oaly can 
&, who fees that his Minifters look well 
fer his Income and Expences. 
Some Perſons have a ſtrange Nonon , 
tat large Payments to the State are not 
hurt- 


Of our Payments to the Publich, 
hurtful to the Publick ; That Taxes m 


. Mony circulate ; That it imports | 
of pays, when B is to receive i : 


But we hope to ſhow, that they 
argue in this manner, are very much mþ 


We have formerly touch'd upon thy 
Matter in the Diſcourſes on the KR 
yur and Trade of England, to which we re 
T \ 198. the Reader ; but the Neceſſity of our x 
- lent Argument compels us here to hand 
this Point ſomething more at large. 

All Nations have a certain Annual I 
come upon which the People live and fi 
ſiſt, out of which Taxes of all kinds ariſe; 
w hich Income we take to be ſince t 
War, 

In England, ——— —p—_—_ 
In France, 1,000,000 {. 


In Holland, —— 18,250,000 4. ry 


Ang we muſt beg leaveto repeat, ol 

place, —— we have lai 
on thoſe Trafts; © That to whit 
« Maſs of Mankind, =y their - 
* Expence in ay and Form of Li 
* ing prattisd in each of the three ' 
© tries, ſuch an Innual Income is neceſl 
_ as is ſet down in the CNET 
« By Annual Income we mean t 

* that ariſes in any Country, from 1 
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« and its Produft, from Foreign 
« and Domeſtick Buſineſs, as Arts, Ma- 
«- nufaftures, &e. And by Annual Ex- 
« we underſtand what is of Neceſ- 
6 conſum'd to Cloath and Feed the 
6 , or what is requiſite for their 
« in time of War, or for their 
« Ornament in time of Peace. And 
« where the _ —_— exceeds the 
« Expence, t is a Superlucration ari- 
« ſing, which may be calld Wealth or 
« National Stock. The Revenue of the 
« Government is a part of this Annual In- 
& come, as likewiſe a part of its Expence ; 
« and where it bears too large a propor- 
* tion with the whole, as in Fraxce, the 
* common People muſt be miſerable, and 
« burthen'd with heavy Taxes. That 
* part of the Prince's Revenue that nour- 
« tſhes his own Perſon is very little; but 
«* in great Monarchies, where numerous 
s* Armies, large Fleets, and pompous 
« Courts are maintain'd, there the Ex- 
> et high, infomuch that ro the 
« Maintenance of the Governing parr , 
© viz. the Prince, his Officers of State, 
* Military Power, &c. which are not in 
© time of Peace above one 26th of the 
* whole, there is required near the Ninth 
« Penny of the Annual Income. And in 
* ſuch Countries the Governing part are 
»% Rich 
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of France. 
explain theſe Aſſertions ſhall be the 
Subjeft of this Seftion , whereby it will 
appear bow much the Ballance of Trade 
= Hcy affected by our Payments to the 
ick. 


We ſhall endeavour to ſhow , in the 
laſt Seftion, That the Wealth of a Cour 
try does in a great meaſure proceed from 
a right Adminiſtration of its Afairs? 
However , it may happen fometimes iy 
increaſe in Riches where Things are in the 
main ill adminiſter'd, as Exg/anddid to the 
Year 16858, in the rwo Reigns that 
ceeded this; bur whoever looks arc 
into the true Reaſon why we grew fo 
in Wealth during thoſe Eight and ew 
Years, will find it was becauſe we pai 
all that time bur ſmall Taxes and Dutie 
to the Government, comparatively wit 
other Nations, 
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But our Caſe is very much aker'd, 
now, and fince that Year, a great many 
Revenues have beea crected. We 
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New Impoſitions| 
ew Im 
of all kinds rec- 
kon'd 
and incl = 
new Poll, =! 5,500,000 Laſt Year 
3 Shillings Aid, | 
it will be found : 
that there was 
collefted from 
the People about | 
Bis — mm" 
one eighth part of> 43,000,000 An. Ine, 
preſent —& 


our 


During all the War, there has been 
vied here grear Sums Year, 
many of the foremention'd are 0 
continue fo long, that it will be ſever 
Years before our Annual Payments can 
conſiderably diminiſh'd. And there 
fuch a di berween a Twentie 
and an Eighth, or indeed a Tenth, 
a Twelfth (which yer we ihall 
come at in fome time) as muſt inovit 
affeft the Nation's Trade, and the wt 
Body of its People. 

When there was rais'd no more t 
about a Twentieth Part, there were gre 
Sums of Mony to circulate in Fore 
Traffick, and to employ in enlarging 
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Home-Manufaftures, which two Foun- 
tains of our Wealth muſt be dry, when 
the Springs that heretofore fed 'em are 
diverted, and let into another Channel. 

There is ſcarce any of theſe new Reve- 
nues, Which do not give Trade ſome 
deſperate Wound. The Additional Du- 
ties on Beerand Ale, and the Tax upon 
Male, are apparently a Burthen upon the 
Woollen Manufattures, affetting the Car- 
der, Spinner, Weaver and the Dyer, who 
all of them mult be rais'd in their Wages, 
when the Neceſſaries of Life are raig'd to 
them. The Conſequence of which will 
be, That our Woollen Goods muſt come 
at a heavy and diſadvantagious Price into 
the Foreign Markets. 

There is no Man will pretend, that 
High Cuſtoms are not pernicious to our 
Commerce abroad. A Nation is not 
Gainers in the general Ballance of Trade, 
by the Dealing of a Few, who are able 
w employ in it great Stocks; ſuch may 
make ro themſelves an Immenſe Gain, 
W9 but they go bur a little towards inrich- 
Wing the whoſe Publick, which feldom 
thrives, but when, in a manner, the Uni- 
verſal People bend their Thoughts to this 
fort of Buſineſs ; when every one is ready 
with his ſmall Stock, and little Sum, ro 
venture and rove about the World : Of 

L rhcle 
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theſe ſome proſper, and others are uns 
done ; however, in the way of Merchan. 
dize, Men who do not thrive themſelves 
may yet contribute very much to make 
their Country Rich, whach gets by the 
Dealings of all, and does not fu 
the unfortunate Condutt of here and there 
a Merchant. But when the Cuſtoms ar 
High, all theſe under Dealers, who al 
along in England have made up the chie 
Bulk of our Trading Men, muſt hold 
their Hands, tho? in Skill, Induſtry, and 
inventive Parts and Wit, they may & 
ceed Merchants of more Wealth, and df 
a higher Rank. Nor is it indeed pratt 
cable for Men of but a moderate Fortune 
to Deal at all, when more than treble 


that Sum — gg to have ready now 
to pay the King, which formerly would 
ſet up a Subſtantial Trader, and main 


tain him in ſufficient Buſineſs. 

Burt of all the new Impolitions, none 
are ſo dangerous to the very Being d 
Trade, nor ſo hurtful ro all irs Parts and 
Members, as the high Duties lately lai 
upon Salr. Firſt, They affeft the Cons 
mon People in the whole Courſe of ther 
Living, whoſe chief Nouriſhment is By 
con, and other Salted Fleſh, fo that th 
Exciſe has an univerſal Influence upon 
all our Manufactures whatſoever. ”y 
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A SCHEME of the Naval Trade ang) 
ar iſung, thereby, C 


Value here Value chonn Value upon the nr ul 
l. 


alculated for the Tear» 


4,120,000 Value abroad 4! 20,000 
1,250,000 Value hers 1-999097 


_——_——_— 


CC II 


5,370,000 5,120,000 


2,370,000 Value abroad 2,870,000 
1,1 $0,000 Value here 1,550,000 


UC OOO p—_—_— cw 


4,020,000 Groſs Imports 4,420,000 
6,370,000 Groſs Exports 5»! 20,000 
_— my 
9g, 3 99,000 (9,540,900 


Val. abroad 
by our own Shipping being nts — \{_IOOES 


ports by our own Shipping — 2,870,000 
National Gain by our Shipping 18 T nallance of Trades © 1,250,000 


V alue here 


ports by Foreign Shipping MM 7 1,5 50,0007 
ports by Foreign Shipping —" — 1,000,000 ** 


And the 1 
Ex 


m—_—_— 


National Loſs by Foreign Shipp1\S in the Ballance of Trade $59,900 


Place this Scheme P: 147: 


" ag 


14 


Trade of England, and the National Profit 
w the Tear, 1688. 


; Ballance Gain by Freight, wy 

L 
4,120,000 To our Selves, $10,000 
1,000,000 To Foreigners, 250,000 


5,120,000 1,060,000 


2,870,000 Toour Selves, 2,700,000 
1,550,000 To Foreigners, 400,000 
4,420,000 Groſs Imports, 3,100,000 
5,120,000 Groſs Exports, 1,060,000 


— — 


9,540,000 4,160,000 
Val. abroad Val. abroad 


4,120,000 
Cre ccct Ln all 6,990,000 


1,250,000 
Value here Value here 


1,550,000 
4mgnt of — %,0,000 


O— ww —- 


5 50,000 9, 540,000 
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* the general Prejudice it may bring to 
* Navigation, is yet of much a higher Con- 


. Kjag, in his Computations of the 
Naval Trade of England, Anno 1688. 
and che National Profit then ariſing there- 
by, reckoning what Proportion was Na- 
_ by our ſelves at that time, and 
what by Foreigners, is of Opinion, Thar 
with Relation to the value of our whole 
Trade here at home, our owh Navigation 
was ſomewhat more than three fourths, 
and the Foreign Navigation near one 
fourth ; But reckoning the value of the 
Foreign Navigation at the Market here, 
and of our own at the Markets abroad, 
then the Foreign Navigation ſeems to 
have been at that time in Proportion to 
our own, as one to two three fourths, 
and with reſpet to the Tunnage of 
Ships, our own Navigation ſeems to have 
been at that time two thirds, and rhe Fo- 
reign Navigation one third, according to 
the following Scheme. 


Vide Scheme H. 


From whence he Concludes, 


L 2 
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l. 


That our Gain upon the 
Ballance by our own Shiping 1,250,006 
being — 

And our Loſs upon the 
Cog5oge 


Ballance by Foreign Shipping 
being —— 
The Increaſe of Money, E 
Adequate Treaſure, by t 
Ballance of Trade in General,C '*92® 
might be Ano 1688. — 


And that the YL e to Foreogny 
Zing @ Sy England 1n their own Shups, 
might be at that time 1n General thus. 


L. 
By Freight, or Advance of 
the Price of our Commodities 
Exported by them, above thef 73-® 
value here —— 


B Freight, or FF UEAE: of | 
the Price of their own == 
400,000 


dities Imported here above their 
value abroad — — — 


In all, 650,000 


Belides, 


00 


cs, 


ts a 
4 
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4 

ug over — 650,000 

ides, the lacreaſe of Goods 

nd to their own Coun 
tries over and above their own 
Exports, according to the value( ©9299 
of them in their own Coun- 
tries — — — 


mr nY 


In all, 750,000 


Upon the whole He Concludes, 


Firſt, That the General In- L. 
creaſe of our Mony or Ade- { 
quate Treaſure, and of Wares g 
and Commodities over and a-('©* 2-999 
bove the value of our Geok 
Exports, was Anno 1688, — 

And the Gain made by Fo- 
reign Nations with barn 750,000 
in their own Shipping, was 


—  —  — —  — 


land was at that time, ge- 
nerally profitable-ro our Selves 
and Foreigners in all 


Secondly, That the Natio- 
1,700,000 


So that the Naval Trade o 
Lag 000 


nal Profit to England by Fo- 
reign Trade was then at leaſt 


Where» 


we —ocxe.>} eo 4 Ot AR_ en Wd ane AG<ua.c are and —_—_ ined ea. * 45+ SR. 2 di © fins PR £ j 
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l. 
Whereof in 1 
Mony or Ade-> 700,000 
uate Treaſure 
And in Wares) 


or Commodirics | 
Treaſur'd up, or 
applied to the! 
Increaſe of the þ1,000,000 
National Stock, * 

belides what we 

conſum'd - our 

{clves _— J3 


? 1,700,000 


Whoever conſiders theſe Computati 
will find *em very Judicioutly made, and 
that Mr. K/ng has done as much as could 
be performed meerly by the Strength 
Numbers. 


To come to an exact Knowledge in 
this Matter, and ſuch as would be almoſt 
beyond Contradiction, the Books of the 
Cuſtoms ſhould be look*d into ; and from 
thence might be drawn an Accomp of all 
the Exportations from London, and the 
Out Ports to every diſtin& Country ; and 
alſo of all the Importations to Lomdon, 
and the Out Ports from every diſtin 
Country, and what might at that rime 
be the vaiuc of thoſe Goods, being come 
puted 


=, £5 £2.57 
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Of our Payments to the Publick. 
puted by able Merchants: And this to be 
done for ſome competent Number of 
Years by reaſonable Mediums, it may be 
very nearly gueſsd from fuch a View, 
how the Ballance of Trade ſtood from 
time to time. 

But where a thing ſo much within 
their Reach (and which the French Mini- 
ſters are ſaid to do in their Exports and 
Imports) has not been done by the Men 
of Buſineſs here ; there is no way of know- 
ing how the Ballance ſtands, but by con- 
fidering the Numbers of the People, and 
their probable Conſumption of our Home 
Product, and of Foreign Materials, from 
whence a Judgment may be form'd, not 
indeed pertettly demonſtrable, but very 
near the Truth. 

Mr. Kjng obſerves, That by how much 
the Nation does not conſume of its Im- 

rts, but either lays up, or increaſes the 
Sock of Gold or Silver, or other Ade- 
quate Treaſure, or of durable Commodi- 
ties in Specie ; by fo much, at leaſt, does 
the Nation gain by Foreign Trade, be-. 
ſides all other Advantages of Naviga- 
tion. 

Tis difficult to know how our Navi- 
rm has proceeded tor theſe ten Years 

t paſt, but *tis to be feared, That the 
Gain which Foreigners have made, by 
L 4 fetching 
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fetching and carrying in their own Bot- 
toms, has been much greater of late, then 
it was heretofore; which muſt be a very 
conliderable Prejudice to Emgland, and: 
highly trend to ſet the Ballance of Trade 
againſt us. 

Reckoning long and ſhort Voyages to- 
gether, the principal Expence of hitting 
out a I rading Veſlel, is Drink and Meat, 
The Exciſes and Duty upon Malt, with 
out doubt, make Drink ſufficiently dear 
to the Freighter. And the Duty upon Salt 
makes Victualling a very heavy Burthen 
ypon him, all which muſt ws in leſſen 
ing our Navigation from time to time; 
for undoubtedly Foreigners obſerving 
how dear Freight is with us, will Trade 
in their own Ships as much as poſl- 
ble. 

In Barrelling up Beef and Pork, we 
heretofore made ule of St. Martin's, &e. 
or Oleron and Emngliſb Salt mixed together; 
and with theſe Materials the Fleſh was 
belt prepared, both tor whollomneſs, and 
long keeping ; our own Salt without Fo 
reign Mixture being ficry, corroſive, and 
very Scorburick. As we are informed, 
the St. Martins, and worter fort of French 
Salr, from 1676, ro 168$, was delivered 
in Loxnaer, at about 27. 5 s. per Tun, and 
torry Buihcls to the Tun. And that from 

O/eron, 
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Of our Payments to the Publick. 
Oleron, at from 24. 105. to 21. 15. per 
Tun. Burt now the very Duty for forty 
Buſhels of Oleron Salt amounts to 13 /. 
6. 5. 8. d. belides the 25 per Cent. ad walo- 
rew, of which formerly the prime Coſt 
came to bur 2 /. us 5. at higheſt: "The 
Duty likewiſe upon forty Buſhels of Lisbox 
Salt comes to 13 4. 65s. 8d. of which the 
prime Coſt was formerly, at higheſt, bur 

[. 105. And as to our Newcaſtle, and 
EC — Salt, which is now generally 
made uſe of in Salting Beet and Fork for 
Trading Veſſels; the very Duty for forty 
Buſhels amounts to 6 /. x3 5. 4 d. of which, 
before the War, the prime Coſt came but 
to 3/4. at the deareſt Market : Infomuch 
that we are credibly inform'd, a Merchaat 
can ſtore himſelt in Ireland, for a bo 
Voyage, with Salt, Beet and Pork, ready 
at ph almoſt as cheap as he can buy 
the Salt 1n England. 

So that for long Voyages, the Mer- 
chant will cither Victual in Ireland, or Salt 
his Becf and Pork on ſome Foreign Coaſt, 
as he Sails along, where Proviſions ſhall 
be cheap, which muſt bring a great 
Damage to the Landed Intereſt here; or 
if he does not do fo, Vittualling will be fo 
expenſive to him, as to make Freight much 
dearer than it ought to be in a Country 
that expects to thrive by Trade. 

The 
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The Conſequence of all which will 
EDI 
ie er 2a Di : 
They will looking after National 
Gain, which Engle M nts have per- 
haps heretofore as much coaderd is 
their Deali as any Trading Men in 
the whole mercial World ; They 
will have an Eye to nothing but they 
own temporary Profit, and futter Stra 
ers to go away with thoſe Gains whi 
Eng was wont to make by Freight; 
from whence it will follow, That we 
muſt decay in our Scock of Shipping, and 
decreaſe every Year in the breed of Sex 
men; and when this happens, we muſt 
no more pretend to ſuch a Naval Strength 
as has hitherto made us terrible to all our 
Neighbours. 
Trade, without doubt, is in its nature 
a pernicious thing ; it brings in that 
Wealth which introduces Luxury ; « 
gives a riſe to Fraud and Avarice, and ex- 
ringuiſhes Virtue and Simplicity of Mar 
ners ; it depraves a People, and make 
way for that Corruption which never fai 
to end in Slavery, Foreign or Domelſtick. 
Licurgws , in the moſt perfett Model of 
Government that was ever fram'd, did 
baniſh it from his Common-wealth. Bur, 


the Polture and Condition of other Coun- 
rigs 
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tries confider'd, tis become with us a ne- 

Evil. We ſhall be continually ex- 
pos'd to Infults and Invaſions without ſuch 
z Naval Force, as is not to be had natu- 
nlly but where there is an extended Traf- 
ck. However, if Trade cannot be made 
ſubſervient to the Nation's Safety, it ought 
w be no more encourag'd here than it was 
in Sparis: And it can never tend ro make 
wſafe, unleſs it be fo managed as to make 
w increaſe in Shipping in the Breed 
of Seamen. 

Freight is not only the moſt Politick, 
but the moſt National and moſt certain 
Frofit a Country can poſſibly make by 
Trade ; Therefore all Duties muſt be 

cous that burthen it, and make it 

r. And we have dwelt the lo 
won this Article of the Salt Duty, 
auſe it ſeems to have more dangerous 
Conſequences, in relation to our Commerce 
abroad, than all the other Impoſitions put 

ether. 

he lare Tax upon Coals is a heavy 
Burthen on all Handicrafts working on 
Iron, a Manufacture in which we are 
pow come to a great Perfefttion. And the 
Skill and Neatnefs of our Work-men is fuch 
in Locks, Keys, Hindges, and other Cu- 
nolitics of this kind ; that our Exportati- 
ons of theſe Commodities may 1n time 
grow 
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youu very conſiderable, if this new Duty 
oes not interrupt their Induſtry. 

We have ſhown in ſeveral Inſtances, 
how the Exciſes lately ſet a foor, may 
affect us in the general Ballance of Trade 


And we have done it with a deſign of 
making it appear how much it is for the 
Common Good, to endeavour to get out 
of thoſe Debts, for which theſe Revenus 
are the Security and Fund. 

Mr. Kne, 1n a Scheme of his, of the 
Yearly Increaſe and Decreaſe of the Attual 
Stock of England, from the Year 1600. to 
1698. and what it may probably amount 
to by the Year 1710. it the prefenr Peace 
continue, (and none of thoſe Accidents of 
Plague, War, Fires and Civil Diſcords us 
tervenc, which more or leſs do certainly 
diminiſh or hinder the Increaſe of the 
Nations Wealth, whenever they happen) 
computes, That Anno 1600. the aid 
Actual Stock was but about 25 Millions, 
making a Yearly Increaſe of about 4 or 
500,000 {. "That Anno 1630. it was about 
37 Millions, making a Yearly Increaſe 
of about one Million. That in 1664. 
(the Year before the laſt great Plague) 
it was about 64 Millions, making a 
Yearly Increaſe of about 1,200,000 /. And 
that Anno 1668. it was about 86 Millions, 
making, a Yearly Increaſe of 2,400,0004. 


And 
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' Arid Concludes, 

Firſt, That the laſt Plague, the Fire 
of London, and the Dutch War, did attu- 
ally diminiſh the faid Stock, at leaſt 9 or 
16 Millions, and hindred the Increaſe of 
18 or 20 Millions more. 

Secondly, That the kaft War with 
France, with the other Circumſtances of 
the Revolution, and the Recoyning the 
Mony, has _ diminifly'd the faid 
Tock about 12 Millions, and hindred the 
Iacreaſe of about 28 Millions beſides. 

Thirdly, That the Nation will not 
grive to the ſame Degree of Attual 
Sock, which it had Anno 1688. till about 
the Year 1705. nor make an Increaſe of 
1,400,000 /. per Annam, as it did in 1688, 
all about the Year 1706. nor then neither, 
mleſs the Taxes be conſiderably dimi- 
mſh'd ; that thereby our Navigation and 
Commerce may be tully rettored, to whar 
t was before the late War. 

We do not pretend to give any Ac- 
wmpt of the preſent Poſture of our Fo- 
mign Trade, nor how it ſtood during all 
the laſt War, tor it would be launching 
ito a very wide-Sea ; but without doubr, 
the Immenſe Sums that. have been raigd 
wery Year, and the variety of new Duries 
that have been lately levied, are a heavy 
Burthea upon. it, 
| And 
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And in order to give ſome little Light > 
into this Matter, and to ſhow how | 
Ballance has been, and may be thereby 
affetted, we ſhall briefly State what Mos 
ny has been Anually granted fince the 
ar. 


For Anno 1689.) 
Granted for the 
War, and to pay 
6o, L, King 
Charles bend, > 1,844,786 16 og 
and to pay 600,0008. 
to the Dutch, in all 
that Year } 

For Anno 1690. 
Granted for the & 2,535,452 01 04 
War — 

For Anno 1691 
Granted for the ” 
War, and for but 4,794,901 07 og 
ing Ships 

or Anno 1692. 
Granted ( beſides 
r—_—__— of, 3,337,268 08 « 
the Crown cards ' 
the War ) — — 


Carry over —— 12,512,368 13 64 
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L. s, d. 
tover— 12,512,368 13 04 
| For Anno 1693. 
ted for the > 3,471,452 16 or 
- For Anno 1694. 
for the c 5,030,531 og og 
®For Anno 1695. 
anted for the > 4,883,120 oo 06 
"For Anno 1696.) 
ited for the 
ar, and to make 
i ſome Defict- 
s, and to make > 7,961,469 oo 00 
dd the Clipp'd 
dny, and for the 
Liſt, and 
þ Proteſtants J 
For Anno 1697.1 
was Granted 
the War, and 
make good the 
Hciences of for- 
r Funds, and for 
g Civil Liſt, and 
web Proteſtants 3 


> 11,887,160 00 94 


over ——— 45,746,182 oo 54 


For 
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L. & £6 
Brought over— 45,746,182 00 og 
For Anno 1698. 
There were F 
given, amounting 
to about —— —— 
Ordinary Reve-) 
nue of the Crown, 
reckon'd at a Milli- 
on Annum, b 
a Medium HR 
theſe ten Years, 
might produce in 
the whole about 1 


4,500,000 00 00 


> 10,000,000 OO ©0 


Ee ee — 


In all, 60,246,182 oo 54 


over 
Bue in theſe? 
Articles ſeveral 
Sums are twice 
reckon'd ; as for 
Example, where : 
one Fund was 
taken away, and 
another given in 
its place ; and 
where Funds _ 
have been _— 
ed to ſupply the 
Deficiencies of : 
other Funds, for 
which Articles 
there may be de- 
dufted about ——J 
And the ordi-? 
nary Crown-Re- 
venue might be 
ed, during 
that time, to- 
wards the War, 


vith about ——}1 

So that there has been 
attually granted but 
bour 


? 7,000,000 


5,000,000 
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El. & il 
— \ 60246,102-00-58 


L | 


 12,000,000-00%09 


þ48,04618-00-s [ 
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"Tis not pretended, That the __ 
ing Accounts are exatt to a Tittle ; but 
according to the beſt Information we are 
able to procure, they are as near the 
Truth as is requiſite in our preſent Argu- 
ment. | 
Having ſhown what has been granted 
in Fonds, we ſhall now ſhow what was 
intended by the Parliament; and, for five 
Years, very little more demanded tor the 
Fleet and Army. FA  & 
For Anno 1689, —— 3,295,628-04-05 
For Anno 1690, 4,010, 760--06=07 
For Anno 1691, — 4,172,393--09-07t 
For Anno 1692, 3,029,439--12--0J 
For Anno 1693, — 4,117,080--09 06 
For Anno 1694, 5,030, 581--09--09 
For Anno 1695,— 4,88 3,120--00--06 
For Anno 1696, 5,024,8 54--04--11 
For Anno 1697, — 4,880,078--19--11 
For Anno 1698, — 1,300,000--00--00 


40, 343,936--17--051 


Note, That from Anno 1693 incluſive, 
to Anno 1697 incluſive , the difference 
between what was demanded by the Mi- 
niſters, and granted by the Parhament for 
the Fleet and Army during thoſe Five 
Years, amounted in the whole time but to 
1,465,6231. 195. 93 d. 

Sup- 


\ 
\ 
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Suppoſe the Expence of the Civil Liſt 


- from TT, to 1698 inclulive, 


to have n one Year with another 
600,000 /, per Annum. 
l " I 
The Expence of the 
Civil Liſt then in en 6,00,000-00-0 
Years may have been 


Towards which the? 
ordinary Revenue of 
the Crown, belides : 
what it was charged > 5,000,000--00--00 
with to the War | 
may have yielded a- 
bou 


J.—_ - e—_—_ 


1697, there wasgrant 

ed by the Parliamen 

—_ the Civil Liſt per 1,000,000--00--00 
Hnnum, 500,000 |. Fol 


the whole — — 


Sothat in this Com- 
putation the Expence 
of the Civil Liſt is{ 5,000,000--00--00 


But in 1696 and 1 } 


to- be reckon'd at 


And 
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And the Accounts of Exzland may run thus, 
L. s 


>» <> 

AQtually granted — 48,246,182-00--05, 
Ex- oY / wk &3 
na gre 
War, 
Bx- > 45,343,936--17-054 

nce 
of the> 5,000,000-00-00 
Civil 
Liſt i 204 

Remains 2,902,245--02--114 


| 
So that except in the Article of Intereſt 
Mony, and except in the Article f | 
1,465,623 Ll. 19 5s. ogs d. in which the * 
Demands of the Miniſters for the State of I * 
theWar, exceeded what was granted by the I * 
Parliament, the Expences of the Goverts | 
ment ſeem to have been fully ſupply'd, 
and that there remains an over-Ballance of 
2,902,245 1. to be accounted for. 
Now as to Intereft- Mony for the * 
5,000,000 . with which the Crown- || * 
Revenue may have been charg'd towards } * 
the War, thoſe Fonds, moſt of *tm, have 
and will anſwer the Principal and all the | 4 
Intereſt 
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Intereſt allow'd by Parliament : And 
other Intereſt, which ſeveral Fonds fell 
ſhort of ſatisfying, has been in a great 
meaſure made good by the Supply of 


7,000,000 /. granted to anſwer Delici- 


ENCIES. 

And as to the State of the War having 
exceeded what was granted, uy ballancing 
the general Accompt, this Article ought to 

; | be conſidered, if during the whole War 
the Muſter-Rolls have been full; and if 
all along we have had our Complement of 
Ships and Seameo, according to that State 
of the War which was every Year laid 
before the Parliament. 
| But upon the whoje Matter, conſider- 
ing what has been granted, and what may 
ly have been expended, there ſeems 
Reaſon to think that the Publick of 
land, if all Accompts were narrowly 
ed, cannot be much in Arrear 
ther to the Fleet, Army, or to the Civil 


Liſt. 

So that if there ſhall remain any great 
Arrear , in all likelihood it mult chiefly 
ariſe from exorbitant Premiums, vnwar. 
rantable Intereſt, and other ways of lay- 
ing out Mony, hurtful to the King, and 
difruQtive to the People. 

The rough ' Draught of our general 
Accompts here given, which 1s as pertect 

M 3 as 
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as a By-ſtander only could may 
perhaps afford ſome little Help to {uch as 
will think of theſe Aﬀairs; and this rude 
Model may contribute towards the form- 
ing of a better Scheme. 

The Forty eight Millions granted, as 
we have ſaid, by Parliament for the ſeve- 
ral Years fm 1689 to 1698 incluſive, 
have not been attually levied. To ſtate 
exaltly how much of it has been already 
raigd, and what proportion of it remains 
ſecured by remote Fonds, 1s not to be done 
without greater Helps than the Writer of 
theſe Papers can come at : Buit fo far we 
know, and may affirm ſafely, that a great 
part of the Product of Land, our Trade, 
and Manufactures, remain till mortgaged 
tor upwards of twenty Millions. 

Two of the Nine Pences on Beer and 
Ale are to be eſteemed as a Perperuiry, the 
third Nine Pence is -ngaged for a long 
Term of Time; the fr Duty upon Salt 
can be look'd upon no better than as a 
perpetual Fond ; the new Cuſtoms, con- 
rinued Acts and Joint-Stocks, the Duty on 
Marriages, Births, &c. the firſt Duty on 
Stamp'd Paper, the Duty on Windows, 
halt the Duty on Glaſs-Ware, the new 
Duties on Whale-Fins and Scotch Linnen, 
are continued tothe Firlt of Azen#, 1706. 
The lait Duties upon Salt, and Stamp'd 


Paper, 
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Of our Payments to the Publick. 
Paper, are Perpetuities; there is a further 
Subſidy of Tonnage and Poundage grant- 
ed from the laſt of January , 1699. for 
His Majeſty's Life-time ; and the Impoſi- 
tions upon Malt, Leather and Paper, are 
not expired. 

To imagine we can buy off and redeem, 
in any moderate time, all theſe Perpe- 
tuities or long Fonds, is a vain Hope; 
but this ma laid down for a certain 
Truth, That England will never flouriſh 
in Trade and Manufactures till the great- 
eſt Part of 'em are clear'd, and till our 
Afﬀairs afe brought to ſuch a Poſture, that 
we may not pay to the Government 
either for the Support of the Crown, or 
on Accompt of Fonds, where the Princi- 
pal is ſunk, above 2,300,000 /. per Annum, 
or about a twentieth part of the Nation's 

l Income, which was our Condi- 
tion before the War. 

And unleſs this can be compaſYgd it will 
be found, That in no long Courſe of Time 
we ſhall languiſh and decay every Year, 
by Steps caly enough to be perceived by 
ſuch as conſider of theſe Matters. Our 
Gold and Silver will be carried off by de- 

recs, Rents will fall, the Purchaſe of 
Land will decreaſe, Wooll will fink 1n its 
Price, our Stock of Shipping will be dt- 
miniſhed , Farm-houſes will go to ruin, 
M 4 In- 
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Induſtry will decay, and we ſhall have 
upon us all the viſible Marks of a declining 
cO 


P 

= indeed be objefted, That France 
for about forty , and Holland for above a 
hundred Years have thriven by Trade, 
notwithſtanding that all the while they 
have lain _ + the Burthen of hea 
Taxes. To which may be anſwered, 
That where (as in France) the Admint 
ſtration in other Things is exatt and right, 
the Subjefts, though poor, may enlarge 
their Traftick , for general good Order 
makes amends for a great deal of Oppreb- 
fion ; but they would yet have had more 
Trade if their Prince had left *em richer; 
Beſides, Arbitrary Power has- compell'd 
'em tothat Domeltick Thrift, which of it 
ſelf goes very far to make a People ſucceed 
in Foreign Commerce, tho* their Pay» 
ments to the Publick arc exceſſive. And 
as to the Dutch they have been fo long 
inurd to this Parlmony, that the more 
they are to pay the State, the more they 
ſave at home; and they always take care 
not to clog their Importations ; and from 
this Polity it comes that high Taxes are 
not hurtful to their Trade. 

But in Countrics where the Admint- 
{tration of Afﬀairs is looſe, partly — 
the muldneſs of the Laws, and part 
throug 
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Of our Payments to the Publick. 
the bad Execution of *'tm, where 
the People have been in a long Poſſeſſion 
of Eaſe and Plenty, and where they think 
it an Eſſential part of Freedom to be as 
ive and Luxurious as they pleaſe, 
where no Man retrenches upon any 
wv Accompt whatſoever : Amon 
ch a People, high Taxes, Duries, I 
Impolitions, mult inevitably occaſion a de- 
cay of Trade; and tho” their Dealin 
ſeem arge and not to be — 
they ſhall carry on ſuch a fort of Traffick 
s will bring along with it at laſt their 
certain Ruin, 

A variety of new Impolitions and re- 
more Foads do not only hurt us in the 
Ballance of Trade, as we have ſhown, 
but they are dangerous to Liberty, with- 
out which, Trade can never truly flouriſh, 
and without which it is indeed of no Im- 
portance ; for to what end ſhould Men 

ire Wealth, which they cannot call 
their own? And accordingly under Defſ- 
potick Governments (except in ſome 
— where the Adminiſtration of the 
yranny is very wiſely carried on) but 
few trouble themſelves with the Thoughts 
of Foreign Traſhck. 

Whoever conſiders the vaſt number of 
new Duties now a-foor, will fiad that 'tis 
not impoſſible to make em the Engines 
Where» 
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wherewith bad Men, ſome time or other 
may endeavour to undermine our Ci 
Rights. "Tis true, in this Reign we have 
no reaſon to entertain ſuch a Fear, but xz 
Country that will preſerve its Conſtitution 
muſt provide againſt remote Dangers. 

At preſent we pay to the Government, 
beſides the "Three Shillings Aid and Polk 
Mony, ſo many Duties, Old and New, 
as amount to about Three Millions and x 
half per Annum. Some of 'em, "ris true, 
expire ſhortly. But ſuppoſe Neceſſity or 
bad Management (and there is nothing 
which ill Husbandry cannot devour) 
ſhould compel us to continue what is now 
expiring for a longer time ; and admit that 
for preſent Sublittance, and to pay ole 
Debts, theſe Fonds of Three Millions and 
a half per Annum ſhould be fertled as a 6 
curity ro Lenders, for ſomecertain time 
to come. 

Suppoſe then a Government in the Po: 
{ſeſhon of ſuch a large Revenue at firſt 6 
pally granted, put into a Method of Cob 
eftion, and to the Payment of which the 
People ſhall be accuſtomed. 

And ſuppoſe, in ſome furure Reign, the 
Miniſters houla be either weary or afraid 
of Parliaments, and deſirous to Govern by 
the Sword, and without Law. That 
this may happen is not impoſhble, be- 
caule 
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cauſe we have heretofore ſeen Statefmen 


ſo diſpos'd. | 
Tis to be hoped this is a Danger ve 
remote indeed ; but when a Miniſtry ſhall 
be fo madly inclin'd, the __—_ of 
their approaching Frenzy will be evident 
for at ſuch a Seaſon we ſhall 
ſee *em chooſe rather to be ſupply*d by di- 
fant Fonds , than with what will pro- 
duce ready Mony : And they will cake care 
that Revenues granted may not be well 
managed nor improved to the Height , 
with this Deſign, That the People may 
be kept in the dark, both as ro what they 
we, and as to what cach Branch is like to 


Suppoſe then an Ambitious and Def- 
perate Set of Men, with all theſe Thoughts 
tout 'em, and reſolved to make their 
Maſter Abſolute, may they not, with the 
Help of ſuch an ample Revenue, quite 
overthrow our Conſtitution ? Arbitrary 
Miniſters have heretofore ſtopp'd the Ex- 

» and if we ſhould ever ſee Men 
of the ſame Stamp wpon the Stage of Bu- 
lineſs, *ris not impoſſible but that they 
may run into the ſame wicked Meaſures, 
eſpecially if they ſhould be back'd with 
the Support of a Standing Army. 


The 
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The Liberties of a People are but in a 

very precarious Condition , when they 

can be ſubverted by one pernicious Coun. 

ſel: It ſhould therefore be the Care of 

ſuch as love their Country, to render this 

fatal Advice as da and imprattica- 
ble as Laws can make it. 

At a time when there is ſuch an Im- 
menſe Revenue collefted every Year, it 
ſeems a Fault in our Conſtirution that 
ſufficient Proviſion is not made againſt 
diverting and miſapplying the Publick 
Treaſure, and nin an. Fm into Ap- 
propriated Fonds. And to ſpeak in plain 
Words, There is reaſon to fear that the 
Laws have not made it Criminal enough 
to {top Payments in the Exchequer. 

When a Town that apprehends 4 
Siege hnds it felf weak by Nature in one 
place, the firſt Care of the Defenders s 
to fortifie that Polt as well as ever they 
can. In the ſame manner a Conſtitution 
that is attackable one way, ſhould 
ſtrengthen that Part with fevere Laws 
The Exchequer therefore ſhould be fenced 
about with all poſſible Skill, that it may 
never be invaded by bold and deſigning 
Miniſters. 

A Stop there would at once pull down 
all our Civil Rights. Nay, to ftop the 

Principal only, tho' the Paymeats ; = 
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Intereſt ſhould be continued , would be 


fatal ro « tgmy rem er there would 

remain an Income large enough to 
nk Parliaments uſeleſs. "And if wicked 
Men ſhould thus ſet up for themſelves, 
they would ſtill have Revenue ſufficient 
to bear their Ex and to keep up an 
Army to awe ſuch as their ConduCt ſhall 
diſpleaſe. 

Some indeed will argue, That a cor- 
rupted Miniſtry will as ſoon make new 
Levies of Mony, as venture thus to divert 
what has been already granted and appro- 
priated : But this ObyeCtion has no weight 
m it. The People more willingly fubmir 
to a Tax once lawful, than to pay a new 
Duty againſt Law. The Ton and 
Poundage illegally levied in the 
part of King Charles I's Reign, did not 
occaſion pe the Clamour as the new Im- 

mon of Ship-Mony. In the begin- 
com of Kin on 4 Ren ths 
Tonnage and Poundage, and Tem 
Exciſe , determined by King Charles his 
Death, was paid withour —_— 
but if King James had atrempred to raiſe 
a new Tax by the Regal Authority, his 
Subjefts without doube would not have 
paid it. Beſides, when a Tax is lawful 
in its Original, *tis to be feared that the 
People will got much concern themſelves 

who 
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who is to receive it, the Court, or ſuch ag 


have truſted the Exchequer ; but they 
would be alarm'd to ſome if they 
ſhould be called upon to make new Pay- 
ments: not warranted by Law. 50 that 
in all probability more I may ariſe 
to our Liberties from breaking into old 
Fonds- appropriated , and ſtopping the 
Exchequer, than from making new and 
forcible Levies upon the Subject. 

And though there is no Cauſe in this 
Reign to fear ſuch Attempts, yet it mult 
certainly be Wiſdom to _—_ againſt 
future Evils, eſpecially when *ris _ 
that one deſperate and wicked Counal 
may deſtroy that Conſtitution for whidt 
we have been ſo long contending. 

The true way to hinder ſuch a Diſcaſe 


from ever coming upon the Body-Polirick 
wilt be to remove the Cauſe, by leſſening 
aſſoon as p_ theſe Payments to the 


Publick of three Millions and a half per 
Annum , beſides Polls and Land-Taxes; 
which large Iflues may endanger Liberty; 
and without doubt hurt us in the Ballance 
of Trade. 

The Debts for which theſe Fonds are 4 
Security, by Negligence will every Year 
increaſe, infomuch that in a very ſhort 
time, and with a very little more Car& 
leſsneſs, the Raiſing more and more will 

grow 
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unavoidable for our common De- 
till at laſt we ſhall come to pay con- 
between five and fix Millions per 
Annam. And when this Kingdom ſhall 
be arrived at that Period of ill Condu&t, 
we may venture to Pronounce, That the 
Common People of Exgland will in all 
Circumſtances be then as poor and miſe- 
rable,as the CommonPeople of France were 
before the War. And we deſire all good 
Patriots to carry this Refleftion in their 
minds. 

On the contrary by good Management 
this Debt may be leflen'd, fo that the 
Fonds which are its Security (inſtead of 
of being continued) may be dropt every 
Year, till at laſt we may come to pay to 
the Government for irs Support and De- 
face, ſuch a Sum as will not be danger- 
ous to our Freedoms,nor prejudicial to our 
Foreign Traffick. 

* He who pR—_ Thrift may pleaſe the 
Common People, but he ſhall be ſure to 
Gguſt ſome others; However the Writer 
of theſe Papers thinks it his Duty to Re- 
wmmend Frugality in the State ; and he 
believes 'tis the Wiſeſt and Honeſteſt wa 
of Inriching the Publick, to make it Rich 
out of its own Revenues. 
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Of oar Payments to the Publick. 
As to what Improvements may be made 


in the Revenues already we res 
fer the Reader to what we have former. 


on the Revenues and Trade of 
land; We have laid down that ſeveral 
Branches there ſpecified _ good Ma- 
nagemeit, and without Opprefhion, be An- 
nually Encreaſed 736,07 57. 

Nor upon Enquiry fince, do we find 
any Reaſon to receed from this Opinion; 
on the contrary we have good Cauſe to 
think, that they are rather Capable 
greater Improvements than we had thea 
taken notice of. | 

The Malt is indeed an Article in that 
Accompt ; but 'tis an expiring Duty whidi 
the People of Exzland hope never to i 
continued, theretore an Abatement is to 
be made upon that Head: But the wv 
maining Branches, if well look'd after, 
would caſe us of very many Burthens. 

In that Diſcourſe, we have ſhown ſevs 
ral Reaſons not yet Anſwered, Why the 
Exciſe on Beer and Ale ſingle and doubk 
is ImprovaBle in the whole 318,000 /. 
Annum, but inſtead of riling, the Exciſe 8 
_ fallen ſince the Accompt was Stats 
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L. 


and Double Exciſe 
c 900,000, 


Year Ending 24 Juze, 1697. 
Produced about —— — 


The ſaid Duties, Year End- 
ing 24 Jane 1698. Produced C 860,000. 


—— 


The Duties fallen, about 40,000. 


S$o that the Exciſe now almoſt Doubled 
uces but about the ſame Sum which it 
formerly with the ſingle Duty on- 
upon it ; for which we ſhall preſume 
ay, the Managers neither have given, 
vor can give, any well grqunded and fo- 
kd Reaſon. 
"When we conſider how much the Ex- 
was Advanced in fix Years by good 
gement, we cannot but be of Opi- 
Won, that a very great Sum might be 
ſed every Year towards Clearing the 
Debt, by Skill and careful Condudt, 
n ſuch as Govern the reſpettive Bran- 


But tho it imports the State to a high 
to have the utmoſt of its Legal 


Dues, and juſt Revenues, fairly brought in, 
jet a great deal more depends upon ha- 

ting this Revenue Frugally and Wiſely 
ple N haid 
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laid out; For, as in private Inſtances, He 
who lives with Oeconomy, ſhall be R> 
«cher, tho his Gains are but ſmal}, . tha 
a Prodigal, let his Gettings be never & 
large ; So Governments which 

their Aﬀairs thriftily, ſhall have mor 
Wealth than States which have the way 
to obtain never fo large Contributiog 
from their —_ 

What is to be got by good Manag 
ment in bringing in the Revenues, is a6 
thing in compariſon of what may be 
ved 1n laying out the Publick Treaſun 
one way the Proffit is limited and oas 
row, and the other boundleſs, one wy 
we can reckon but by Hundreds, the oth 
way by Millions. 

A Venetian Ambaſſador once told Ca 
dinal Richliew, T hat there needed no mar 


' out What was vainly diſſipated. Qu" 
Scut auſſi bien deſpenſer ce qu'elle diſfipoit ſan 
Raiſon que la Republique ſcavoit bien wew 
plojer pas un ſeul Quadrain ſans beſoin, t 
ſans beaucoup nage. 

A- State muſt be plunged into endles 
Debrs and Difficulties, unleſs it has 4 
ſtrict Eye over all irs Expences, eſpeciak 
ly ſuch as relate to a War, which is a 
ways a greedy Monſter, but Devours much 
more os 'tis left to feed at random. - 
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" Tocome at ſuch a future Thrift as may 

bring us out of that Debe which lies ſo hea- 

in the other Scale when we conſider of 

Ballance of Trade; One way perhaps 

will be ſeverely to Enquire how the Forty 

eight Millions already given have been Ex- 

pcet: Beſides it will not peradventure 

difficult to ſhow that of the many Milli- 
ons ſtill owing, a large Sum might be ſaved, 
ifthe Publick Accompts fromtheir very be- 
ginning were overhaled. 

A Government that will get out of Debt, 
muſt look nicely into every particular ; Ir 
inPrudenceto examine into allGrants 
made by the Crown, when the People lay 
under the Burthen of Heavy Taxes. 4 

'Tis faid that the Forfeitures in Ireland, . 
and the Lands poſſeſſed by the Crown in 
1688, would fatisfic a !arge part of what 
the Publick is now Indeb:ed. 

"Tis alledged that Gains unwarrantable 
mn Law, and not to be juſtified by any 
Neceſſity whatſoever, have been made in 
kveral Contrafts with the Crown, if all 
this were look'd into, very probably ſome- 
1 be ſav*d rowards diſcharging 
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$8 ations Debts. 
ub There is one piece of Management 
q which the Writer of theſe Papers is ve- 


much ſurprized at, and it relates to the 
Gharoce Bills. 
N 2 The 
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l, 
The firſt 
Subſcrip- 
tion at 10 
per Cent, 
was for 


I 
| 
e 
| 
J 

The {e- 


400,000. Premium 40,000, 


cond Sub- 

{cription das an 

ba Yeh pe 700,000, 1m 70,000, 
Cent, o 

for 


The third? 
Subſcrip- | 
tion at 10 ? 500,000. Premium 50,006 
per Cent, 
was for J 
'The 4th. ? 
Subſcrip- | 


tion at 8 þ 400,000. Premium 32,000. 


per Cent, 


was for } 


The fifth ? 

Subſcrip- | 

tion at 4 ?1,000,000. Premium 40,000. 
per Cent, 
was for 3 
TotalSub- 
(criptions c 3,000,000.tot.Prems.2 3 2,000, 


Beſides 
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Beſi e Premiums there is a Current 
Intereſt upon the Bills of above 754 per Cexr, 
And *tis likewiſe obſervable, that the 
whole ſtruck into Exchequer Bills is but 
2,700,000 1, to circulate which there has 


been a Subſcription of 3 Millions,fo that the 
Engine which carries, 1s heavier than the 


,weight it bears, which ſeems but clumſy 


Workmanſhip; beſides *tis remarkable thar 

there is yet funk of theſe Bills - bur 

1,250,000 {. And of the Exchequer Bills a 

vaſt Sum are become Specice Notes at the 

Current Intereſt, tho Mony now lies, or 
he to lie, for their diſcharge. 

There is likewiſe another piece of Oeco- 
nomy after which, ſometime or other, it 
may be worth while to make Enquiry. 
The Old Ezxft-Indis Company offer'd to 
raiſe the rwo Millions thea wanted, and 
to depoſit 200,000/. to make good their 
_ nor did they propoſe or expect a- 
ny Premium or Deduction whatſoever ; 

et their Offer was diſcouraged and re- 
jetted by ſome of our Men of Buſineſs ; 
and the ſame Perſons have thought it rea- 
fonable ro alow to the New Company a 
Premium of _ {. which was de- 
fallk*d out of che firſt Payment of 200,000 /, 
- of which Premium is contrary tothe 

xpreſs direttion of the AQ of Parlia- 
ment. 
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'Twill coſt Exyland a large Tax to raiſe 
the Sums laviſh'd in theſe two 
but we ſhall ſay no more upon theſe Par- 
, ticulars, leaving the __ ro make = 
own Comment upon UMACCOUnta 
Proceedings. 

When the Afﬀairs of a Privite Man are 
in diſorder, he ſtinks faſter rowards the la- 
ter end than in the beginning ; The ſarne 
thing holds in a Government whoſe Re- 
yenues arc entangled, the further it goes 
the more the Debt {wells, unleſs ſuch as 
are concern'd ' in the Admuniſtration re- 
ſolve before it be too late, ro enter upon 
Wiſe and Thrifty Meaſures. 

Where the King's Perſon is belov'd, 
where his Virtues are rever'd, and where 
the Government 1s of the own 
Forming, and Elettion, the Subyjetts will 
ſeldom tail to exert themſelves ſtronglys 
and are very willing to ſtretch their 
ſes, in order to put the Publick Revenues 
into ſuch a poſture that the Adminiſtra- 
tion may be caſie, and that the Kingdom 
may be protetted; but —_ be invited 

t 


ro this by ſeeing that w ay give 1s 
__y managed, and not P ly waſt- 
ed, and by obſerving that their Mony 


goes to Support the State, and not to Ens 
rich Private Perſons. 


Men 
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Of our Payments to the Publick. 


Men when they are worn out with 
Diſeaſes, Aged, Crazy , and when be- 
fides they have the Mals Sramins Vite, 
be patched up for a while, but t 
hold out ng 3 for Life, tho” it 1s 
by Irregularities, is not to be 

y any Care beyond ſuch a 
But it 15 not fo with the Body- 
Politick, by Wiſdom and Condutt that is 
to be made long-liv'd, if not Immortal ; 
Its Diſtempers are to be cured, nay its 
very Youth is to be renew'd, and a Mix'd 
Government grows Young and Healthy 
again, whenever it returns to the Prin- 
aples upon which it was firſt founded. 

The Diſorders we labour under are 
capable of a Remedy, and our Difficulties 
are not ſuch but that they may be ma- 
fter'd : Thoſe Payments to the Publick, 
by good _—_— may be leſſened, 
which inevitably muſt ſer the Ballance of 
Trade againſt us. 

While theſe Immenſe Debts remain, 
the Neceſſities of the Government will 
continue, Intereſt muſt be high, and 
hrge Premiums will be given. And 
what Encouragement is there for Men to 
think of Foreign Traffick ( whoſe Re- 
turns for thoſe Commodities that inrich 
Exgland muſt bring no great Profit to the 
private Adventurers) whea they can fir 
N 4 at 
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at home, and without an Cure or Hua! 


To ey ed 7 
wenty , ty, F 

Cent.? Is bm hace Maran wn 
conſtantly advantagious ? Will Men who 
can ſafely, and without Trouble, reap 
ſuch Gains, breed their Children to be 
Merchants ? Will they venture great 
Stocks to make Diſcoveries, and employ 
their Induſtry to enlarge and extend our 
Dealings in diſtant Parts ? Will =_ 
think of building that multitude of Trad: 
ing Veſſels which alone can rear us up 4 
ſufficient Breed of able Seamen? And if 
that Tide of Wealth which was woat 
to flow in Trade, be divefted to another 
Channel ; and if we mind no other Tra 
fick bur that which juſt ſupplies our 
Luxuries, muſt we not in a few Years be 
Loſers in the general Ballance ? 

Where Intereſt is high, the Merchants 
care not to deal in any bur rich Commo- 
dities, whoſe Freight is caſy, and whoſe 
Vent 1s certain in corrupted Countries; 
And of thele Coſtly Wares very many 
carry out Mony, and but few bring any 
back to the Kingdom. *Tis the 
Goods, whoſe Returns are not of fo great 
Profit, that breed moſt Seamen, and that 


are moſt Nationally gainful ; bur fuch 
Goods 
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Of our Payments to the Publick, 
Goods cannot be very much dealt in where 
Intereſt is high, nor can any Laws in the 
World lower it where great Sums are 
continually borrow'd by the Govern- 
ment. And by theſe Inſtances it muſt 

zently appear, how much our Pay- 
ments to the Publick may affect the Bal- 
knce of Trade. 

And, treating upon this Subieft, we 
cannot but take Notice, where the Prince 
s frequently ny py Domi- 
mions, ſojourni ra of time 
na | _ in which He, His 
Court, His whole Retinue are oblig'd 
to make great Expences, Thar this is 
wghly prejudicial to the Ballance of Trade, 

, Without doubt, muſt incline the 
Scale to that Nation's Side where the 
Mony is ſpent. 

Upon the whole Matter, It the Re- 
yenucs already granted are well look'd 
aker, and improv'd; if the Accompes 
of the Fleet and Army are carefully un- 

; if che Grants are ſtrictly exa- 
min'd ; it the State enters intirely upon 
Frugal Meaſures; and if we relolve to 
exert our Selves, {fo as not to let this dan- 

Burthen lie long upon us, this 

Debt may be clear'd in ſome mode- 
rate time, and thoſe large Payments ro 
the Publick will ceaſe, which are like 6 
N 5 many 
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Of our Payments to the Publick. 
many bloody Iſſues that emaciate 
Body-Politick, and render it Heftical 
Conſumprtive ; and, if this Debt wear 
paid, we ſhould get rid of that varicty'd 
new Exciſes, and migh Cuſtoms, whi 
hurt Foreign Traftick, and interrupt w 
in our Domeſtick Buſineſs, and which ar 
more eſpecially a heavy Weight upon the 
Woollen ManufaQture. 

Even in a Common-wealth "tis das 
gerous for one part of the People to be 
very much 1 ed to the other; and iz 
Rome it was the occaſion of great Seb 
tions. When the State has borrow! 
large Sums , and iflued our Securities ty 
Tallies upon different "tis commay- 
ly faid the Publick is fo and fo indebeed; 
but in truth. the Caſe is otherwiſe C 
more proper . 

Fonds ds 6 _ into two Rank 
of Men, of which one are Creditors al 
the other Debtors; and this Diſtindtim 
docs without doubr belong ro all Natios 
where the People pay Taxes to one ans 
ther, as it now happensto be our Caſe 
Encland. The Creators are the Bank, 
ſuch as deal with the Publick for Stores, 
Lenders of all kinds, beſides a t many 
Foreigners, whoſe Mony is Thur to the 
State in Eogliſh Names. The Debror! 
are the Landed Men, the $th or 6th po 
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Of our Payments tg the Publick. 


pay Cuſtoms, and all Shop- 
_ 

inch to accom ors. 
Thus almoſt all England may not be im- 
ly divided into Debtors and Creds- 
tors, nor in a long and expenſive War was 
this wholly to be avoided, but without 
doubt it cannot be wiſe nor ſafe to let this 
Diftinftion long continue ; for tho? ſuch 
2s Receive may like their Condition and 
think themſelves at Eaſe, yet ſuch as are 
t Pay cannot be fo well contented. "Tis 
true, ſome modern Politicians have run 
upon another Notion ; and ſeveral Perſons 
tave thought that the more Fonds are 
ierefted, the more People are engaged to 
e the preſent Government. This 
»Policy indeed of theirs would hold good 
if they could make out, That the Lenders 
are ſtronger; and more in number than 
ſuch as are concern'd in Payments to the 


Publick : But it rather ſcems to hold in 
Senſe and Reaſon, That the Throne of 
Prince, in a Free Nation, muſt be 
moſt firmly eſtabliſhed, whoſe AF 
fairs it him to ask the feweſt Taxes 
from his People. 


France 


Of our Payments to the Pablick, | 
France was once upon a right foot 
relation to its Liberties ; and - 
ſe their Hiſtory with Care will 

. ——_—_ re | 

ing in high Taxes, as hi AXES i 
4 Arbit Power; for whe 
that Golden Idol of an Immenſe Revenue 
was once ſet up , all the Nation bowed 
£0 it. 

In the Second and Third Settions we 
have ſhown, That the probable Method 
to make a Country Gainers in the Bab 
=_—_ or 2 _ to take Care of Is 
crea Employing the People, and 
_—_— an pen 2. Fm ur laths 
Fourth Seftion we have fer forth how 
this Ballance may be afteQted by our 
ments to the Publick. And in the 
Diſcourſe we ſhall endeavour to 
That Fant rear and Wy Pk. 
State chiefly upon a wilc, 
and honeſt Adminiſtration. 
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That 4 Country cannot Increaſe 
in Wealth and Power but by 

. Private Men doing thtir 
Duty to the Public, and but 
by a ſteady Comſe of Ho 
neſty and Wiſdom, in ſuch as 
are truſted with the Admini- 
ftration of Af airs. 

'A T Rome rnere in Servitium Confules, 

ptr Pong 


& Rome they all ran headlong into Slavery, 
the Conſuls, the Senate, pr Gentry and 


the nobler the perſon was, tho more falſe, 
made. Thi 
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Of Private mens Duty in the 
ty, and ſome of its outward Forms, | 
no more than what will hitp tolocin 
Chains the faſter on : Tyrannies haw 
been often fubverted, where the Princy 
govern mcerly by their own Will, with 
out giving to their Subjetts the leaſt 
On free + bart thoſe &4 
dhaumnctdls hoo hardly to be (baken 
and that Servitude 1s laſting, where the 
>a are left to make their own Fe 


is a matter of wonder, 
from the Time of Avguſtns ron. 
the Romans, who were {cldom without 
Brave and Virtuous Men, ſhould new 
make One Attempt to reſtore the Cos 
monwealth, and to ſhake off that Powe 
which ſome of the Emperors exercis 
with ſuch exorbitance z but in all like 
hood it proceeded from this, that t 
Sou'ciers and Common People, © without 
whom no great Revolution can be r 
believ'd themſelves ftill free, becauſe, 
ſhow, the Commonwealth had the 
Form as in elder times : there was a 3 
ance ofall the, Antient Magiſtracks, i 
ance of all Antient 
nothing remain'd of the antient Lidenyt 
Bur chns the Common People did wt 
feel, for the Cruelty and Fraud of Tit 
rixs, the Madneſs of Caligula, a 
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Uity of Clandinr, the Riots and Luſt of 


Nere, the Gluttony and Sordid Mind of 
Fitelins;, the Vanities of Orbe, and the 
Enormous Vices of | Domitian did little 
hart to the Inferiour Rank of Men, who 
all the while had Paremw & Circences, 
which was all defir'd ; but the Mi 
chuets theſe ous Princes t 
the World, fell chiefly upon No- 
bler Heads x who yet could not reſcue 
their Country, ſo much were the Com- 
mon People Jull'd afleep, with the Opi- 
nion they entertain'd, that the Laws ſtill 
'd, becauſe ſaw every year 
uls and a Senate this Senate be- 
made the Tyranny bound- 
and : For the People could never 
induc'd to e that Power which 
bore ſome Reſemblance to their An- 
Form of Government. 

the ſame manner, if in future 

Parliaments ſhould be debauch'd in 


with any who would atrempt 
| Coun , becauſe they will be 
Names arid Forms, and think 
govern'd, and mba.” 
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196 Of Private mens Duty in the © 
free, if the outward ſhow of the Cor 
tution 1s ſtill preſerv'd. . 

When Cotruption has ſeiz'd the 
Repreſentatives of a People, "ris likes 
Cronical Diſeaſe hardly to be rooted ons 
When Servile Compliance and Fl 
come to predominate , things proc 
from bad to worſe, till at laſt the Go 
vernment 15s quite diflolv'd. Abſolux 
Monarchies are in danger of great Cop 
vulſions, when one Man, their Pri 
happens to be weak, or wicked ; 
Commonwealths, or mix'd Conſtitutions 
are ſafe till the Chief Part of the Leah 
ing Men are debauch'd in Principls 
However, Monarchy has this Advantag 
that the one Man, their Prince, 1s moral 
and if bad, he may be ſucceeded by 
beteers but a people thoroughly corrunly 
never returns to right Reaſon ; And # 
{ce that the depravity of Manners, what 
began in Rome preſently after the ſecond 
Punic War, among the Nobili 
Gentry, became every year wofſe 
worle, till at laſt Ceſar deſtroyed 
Commonwealth. And after his ting 
under the ſucceeding Eniperors, 
Senate grew more abje and complying 
than the other, till in Proceſs of Tit 
the old Romer Spirit was utterly extin 
guiſh'd, and then that Empire by _ 
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Adminiſtration of Public Affairs. 

becamea Prey to Barbarous Nations. 

If all parts of the State do not with 
their utmoſt power promote the Publick 
Good, if the Prince has other Aims than 
the ſafety and welfare of his Councry, it 
ſuch as repreſent the People do not pre- 
ferve their Courage and Integrity, If 
the Nations Treaſure is waſted, It Mi- 
niſters are allow'd ro undermine the 


. Conſtitution with Impuniry , If Judges 


are ſuffer'd to pervert Juſtice and wreſt 
the Law , then 1s a mixt Govern- 
ment the greate(t Tyranny in the world ; 
tis Tyranny eſtabliſh'd by a Law, tis 
athoris'd by Conſent, and fuch a Peo- 
ple are bound with Ferrers of their own 
making. A Tyranny that governs by the 
Sword, has few Friends but Men of the 
Sword, But a Legal Tyranny ( where the 
le are only call'd ro confirm Iniquity 

with their own Voices) has of its Side 
the Rich, the Feartul, the Lazy, thoſe 
that know the Law, and gct by it, Am- 
bitious Churchmen, and all choſe whoſe 
Livelihood depends upon the quiet Po- 
ſture of Afﬀeairs; Aud the Perions here 
diſcrib'd compoſe the Influencing Part ot 
moſt Nations ; So that ſuch a Tyranny 
s hardly to be thaken off. Men may be 
faid to be inflav'd by Law, or their own 
Conſent, under. Corrupt or degenerate 
O 2 Re 
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pi 
Ruling by Law, Tae with an aw'd 
corrupced Senate : To which Form &e 
Government, Exgland was almoſt reduc 
till the King came over to put our Libes 
ties upon a better Foot. 

Bat what has been, may be, and thy 
we are {ate during his Reign, yet in & 
ter Ages, bad and deſigning Miniſtey 
may think their Condu& 1s no way to ix 
maintain'd - Wes Sword, _ _ 
they cannot ſecure u 
—_— till - Hg An made they 
Maſter abſolute, upon which Score, a 
theſe Inquiries concerning the Method i 
whereby England may be a Gaineral 
the General balance of Trade, we think 
it needful to lay down, That all that 
Wealth and Power which muſt defend 
this State upon any Emergencies or Invs 
fions from abroad,depends upon our pres 
ſerving inviolate the antient Conſtitution 
of this Kingdom. 

Men do as induſtriouſly contriveFalla+ 
cies to deceive themſelves (when they 
have a Mind to be deceiv'd)) as they ftw 
dy Frauds whereby to deceive —_ 
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And if it leads to their Ends, and gratifies 
their preſent Ambition, they care nor 
what they do, thinking it time enough 
to ferve the Public, when they have 
ſerv'd thetafelves ; and in this view ve- 
rome betray their Truſts, Comply, 

up the Proples Rights and ler 
Fundamentals be invaded , flatterinz 
themſelves, that when they are grown 
as great as they deſire to be, 'twill be 
then time enough to make a ſtand, and 
redeem the Commonweulth, The ſame 
Notion led Pompey to joyn with thoſe 
who intended to Subvert the Roman Li- 
berties; But be found them too ſtrong, 
and himſelf roo weak, when he defir'd 
to ſave his Country. 

In the fame manner, if there be any 
in this Nation. who defire tro build their 
Forrunes upon the Publick Ruin, they 
ought to conſider that their great Eſtates, 
zh Honours and Prefterments, will a- 
'&m little when the Subverſion of 
Liberty has weaken'd and impoveriſh'd 
us fo, as to make way for the bringing in 
of Foreign Power. 

lr _— all Degrees of Men in heir 
ſeveral . to endeavour at the Prw- 
ſerving that Form of Government, undcr 
which we have proſper'd for ncar ſeven 
hundred Years. It happens ſeldom that 
O4 any 
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Of Private wens Duty in the 
any Country is totally ſubdu'd by EF 
reign Force, and Civil War 1s indeed 

ing Fever ; but it goes away of itſdf 
== the Humours that fed it are ſpe 
and is often no more than the Sign < 
Health too florid, and the Effedts only 
too much Blood in the Body Polind: 
But ill Conduct jn a State long continu 
waſtes it by flow and certain degree: 
at laſt brings an incurable Conſumptia 
upon all its Parts and Members, | 

If the Aﬀairs of this Kingdom ſhoull 
ever happen to be ill condufted, whath 
we hope 1s a Remote Fear, the Legilþ 
tive Power muſt then interpoſe with 3 
Authority, and the united Wiſdom 
the Nation maſt reſcue Us out of we 
and polluted hands, for ſuch a Minif 
is a ſurer Engine to deſtroy a State,thas 
any Its Enemies can bring againſt it. 

Tis truce, fuch as would corret E 
rors, and watch that no Invaſion ay 
be made oh Liberty, have been here 
fore call'd a Faftion by the Perſons 
Power but 'tis not properly their 7 
and ought to be given to another ſort 
Men. 


'Tis wrong to call them the Fadtion, 


who by all dutiful and modeſt Wa 
promote the Cauſe of Liberty, as 
true means to endear a Prince to hs 


Sub- 
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ddeiniftration of Public Aﬀeirs., ot 
Subjedts, and to lay upon them a ſtronger 
tye and obligation to preſerve his Go- 
yernment. For a People wi 
beſt love and defend that Prince, by 
whom the teſt Immunities and moſt 
Laws have been granted. 
They cannot properly be term'd the 
Faction, who ._ a Wat ſhould be 
du uch a Foot of Expence as 
the Nati —_ to bear ; Who would 
have the Publick Treaſure not waſted, 
the Prince not decerv'd in his Grants and 
Bargains, who would have the Miniſtry 
watchful and Induſtrious, and -who, 
when they complain, are angry with 
hings and not with Perſons. | 
The Name of Faction does more truly 
g to them, who, tho the Body Po- 
ck has all the Signs of Death upon 
It, yet ſay all is well, that the Riches of 
the Nation are not to be exhauſted, that 
there is no miſgovernment wn all its Bu- 
kine(s, that it feels no decay, and that its 
OEconomy 1s perte&, and who, all the 
while, are as arrogant and aſluming as 
it they had fav'd that very People,whom 
their Folly and mad Conduct has in a 
manner ruin'd. 
They may be rather cerm'd the Faſti- 
on, who were good Patriots out of the 
Court, but are better Couriiers in it, and 


who, 


ir Proceeding they have nothing # 
view but thePublic Good, They ftudy na 
ſo much how to blame the Paſt,as which 
way the Future is to be mended ; They 
do not accuſe the Stateſman, and yet lt 
the Fault continue, as well knowing, that 
Impeachments of Men, and nor of Crimes 
produce new, but ſeldom better Mink 
ſters. 


They deſire the Neceſlities of the Seate 
ſhould be well ſupply'd, the Perſon 
the Prince reverencd, and his Government 
maintain'd. When his Miniſters have 
made falſe ſteps, or when their Gary 

Ve 
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ights ; 'T's true, their Poſt of- 
ten them to excule all Faults, 
tho guilty of none themſelves, They are 
forc'd too frequently to move for Mony, 
but wiſh there was leſs occaſion tor 1: 
They hate not ſuch as differ from 'em m 
Opanion,and ſecretly approve of theR1ght 
Courſe, which ſometimes they muſt not 


Of Private mens Duty in the 
follow; but with ſuch as have been hen 
deſcrib'd, there will coo often join ay 
Ignorant, Mercenary, and Servile Crew, 
who like all things, and examin | 
Unanimous in Evil , Diligent in Miſchi 
Variable in Principles ; ſtant to Flat 
tery, Talkers for Liberty, but Slaves © 
Power. Such as theſe will too 
in vitious times mingle with the { 
Part of a Court, ſtiling themfclves the 
Court Party, and the Princes onh 
Friends. 

In former Reigns, by the Artifm 
of deſigning Neneſinen, the Repreſents 
tives of the People were. divided invl - 
thoſe two Parties ; Beſides, in moſt AF 
ſemblies which meet by the Authority | 
a fingle Perſon, there are ſtill fome who 
are ought to have the Secret, and they 
ſtile themſelves . the Managers : The 
Eyes of every one are bent upon them, 
their words are vbſerv'd, and in met 
things they give the firſt Turn; % 
Court indeed they pretend to ſway and 
and govern every Motion : but in Mak 
rers elteem'd indifferent, they carry with 
'em many of the beſt fort, and are a 
tainly followed by all fauch as are will 
to be guided. Theſe are believ'd 
have weigh'd before hand, and to know { 
what is wiſeſt, moſt ſafe, moſt exped- 
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 /d miniſtration of Aﬀairs. 
ent, do typed eg grateful ; And when 
they appear, it in'd there has been 
put into their Heads whole extrac- 
ed Quinteſcence of all the Mintel 
Wiſdom. Inthe Houſe they undertake 
Houle, Court, = at Court for the 
_ receivin the Thanks of 
 Jrey Oh joynt Aﬀe@ion 
Nl oſt and are thought alone to 
give what the whole Nation pays. 
To tell what time deſigning nem Ofke, 
to erett for themſelves this 
and _ wor "ty this 1 
ts Riſe, woul too long « Dieveſion 
from the preſent Matter ; but we may 


truly affirm, Things have never gone 


well with our Princes, nor their People, 
fince jt was firſt invented. 

Good Kings at - ” without any 
Danger, may repoſe their intire concerns 
a Houſe of Commons , the . Nas 
tional Intereſt will go on there 
without driving, and w Difliculrics 
ariſe, the Miniſters only make them :; For 
when the King and People have but one 
Intereſt, it goes on of its own Accord, 
and fuch as pretend to be buſy for the 
Prince in that Place, are working for 

themſelves, and not for him. 
Bur if in after Ages our Diſorders and 
Corruptions ſhoukd make this Office Ne- 
cellary , 
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whole State, od to ' i 
their Beck and Rule, Rr ps cum; 
occafhion more Diſorders than ran la 
medy'd in many Years. 

When Perſons fo deſcrib'd come 
have a Corrupt Majority of their 


They diminiſh the Nations Stock and $ 


Coin, They loſe its Trade, They 
cipate all rhe Princes Revenues , Tl 
charge the Subjxe&t for many Years 1 


come with a cat Number of New Ds 


wes and Im They bring the$ 


into an Immenſe Debt, and plunge it 


to ſuch Diffcultics, that hardly any 1 
— can be well erected : Bur' 
d England will never fall into 

we Hands. 
Gu ” yan. reping the! og 
_ ng t gillat 
My 4 Ages untdinted, Vig 
—_ Public Safory, Jealous of the þ 
ples Rights, Watchful over the Mini 
and to have the Members not -aw' 
Armies, nor to be ſeduc'd by Preterme 
Bribes or Penſions z That we are 
prefent is granted, and that we are 
now under any Dangers of the like & 


and that this unportant Poſt is wells 


cur'd, is allow'd : But writing for F 
rity, to which theſe Papers may per 
venture be tranfmitted, we think it. 
tal to give theſe Cautions, 
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may have a ſhort Power to do Miſchiet ; 
their Rage and Folly will be at 
corrected z bur if we ſafter our Civil 
Rights to be invaded, and it our ancient 
oe Government ſhogld be loſt, then 
Miniſters will proceed without Comp- 
tral, they will in a ſhort time” dillipate 
the Nations Treaſure, the People will bave 
no Stock for Trade, they will loſe their 
Induſtry , they will inclinable to 
\ 17 Bog and Ind; in the cauſe 
of , and perhaps willing to lute 
bows toreign Force, like Spain why 
-— ts weakly go- 
yern' 
Freedom and Wealth proceed hand in 


| wy and if one is loſt the 0- 
her will not long continue : but this 
Notion is not much- regarded by thoſe 
Ie Bnet 
rr Pup eaeſs A 


ies introduce, ſuits beſt with their 
: A wealthy Nation may be jea- 
lous of its Rights, 00 watch any _ 


3 
i 


_ 
FI 


Fp 


which Fong toe Frade, if it 
muſt bring upon this Nation ; 
will try ro diftreſs the Gentry 1 
Eſtages to that Degree, as to 
rely npori the Court for a Livel 
and nce: for which Reafons 
will wink at the loſs of our Foreign Ti 
fick, and perhaps contrive its 


; 


Fi 


knowing that upon the Proſperi 
Trade, Rents and Land have n 
rs 


Men of the beſt Fortunes redac'd by the 
Neceſlities ro come and Cringe and Sar 


Dog 
notthns bring all mto their Power ? 
fot fuch as thall have the Deſtribution 
of theſe Favours be courted and 
by che major Part of the Gentry > W 
not ſo great a Capacity of helping others 
add to their ftrength, make 'em rich and 


Adminiſtration of Public Aﬀeirr. 


and indeed ſet thain in a manner 


EN 


will not only contribute to ruin our 


han likewiſe plunge het Maſter 
== to render their 


more uſe, 
the Band 
who prom that _ 
given, 
row which Ste 
=. "From "as at the Ex- 
of Others : And this ſingle Merit 


d for all their Faults, It excus'd falſe 
and Negligence, It ſhelter'd their 


ery, and cover'd their Diſability for 
Public Service. 
| they will intangle their Ma- 
Aﬀeairs, becauſe a Prince that does 
need , may come not to need 
v__w alents, in all likehhood, 
confliſt in procuring Taxes, not in 
- 7 = = « Troubled 
{4 wanting State, 
t, and an indebrod Eehecquer 


vill be —_—_ Large Premiurhs, 
- Lr67« 


and to 
they ſhall . 
=o pays —_ 


Of Private men; Duty in the 


wed Fonds, Chove of Fonds on with 
one 


ye | Poles Fee wh 

and ing another, wi 

ways good Matter for ill Stateſmen 
work upon, but afford much a 
Harveſt when the rn ſtands 
want of Money ; Immente jms Be 
fy will be a brav® and a 
Ficld for their Avarice to range in, whit 
would be cramp'd and confin'd, it 


within the narrow Limits of what a 
tion may be able to pay. 

Of all things, love a long and 
expenſive War,and fear Peace z for 
——_— Order, and gives the Prince 
ure 


Cl 


to enquire into the Abuſes of 
Starc , It lets him into a right know 
of Perſons in the Kingdom, and the 
which float upwards when the Li 
ſtirr'd, muſt fink ro the bottom in 
times ; Peace reſtores Liberty of 
whereas in War all is fllencd with 
lingle word Neceſſity ; In Peace theres 
no need to court Fattions, Turbulent 
rits are not fo uſcful, Thrift 
be introducd, and ſuch ſudden F 
cannot be rais'd out of the Publick. 
vances may be calmly debated, The 
nageinent of the Revenues inſpetted, 
Condi.& of the Miniſters may be 

min'd; 


Vs, 28 ary Seq Af 


Cate z And _— "_ be propos'd 

ime he jc yr P, on 

int opery # 

War will better anſwer their Detngns, 

mean to thrive by the looſe Admi- 

ration with which War is generally - 
'dand who propole to 

4 nes andMiſeryot lanka 

"The Bufineſs of Ireland at the begin- 

of the Revolution, is a pregnant 

how much deligning Men love a 

bag War. That Kingdom might have 

preſently reduc'd, the Nation was 

ited, He who held the Government 

ready to give up the Marks and En- 

of his Authority, with the Strengths 

ing'on ity, They were ſtruck with 

c Fear, and had readily ſubmitted 

Mm any reaſonable time a ſmell Force 

Id been ſent thither ; Bur one People 

rarely yield ſo much to the Fame of 

ther, as to ſurrender without be- 

ask'd or furnmon'd. It was defir'd that 

T might be carry'd over to 

countenance our Friends, and 

our Enemics a fair Colour for 

that Courſe to which they were 

perſwaded by their true Intereſt, 

___ not modeſtly acquicſee, 

— mt had been done thar 

ſave _—_ for a great 

Army 


arg 


Th 
Fr 


neral Fright that poſleſs'd_ 

they might have yielded wi 

ing to their Honour, But 

tor a long time (lighted, and 

were {ufter'd to gather into a 

Power. That Diverſion gave our 

bour Kingdom opportunity to take 

and time to recover from the Fright 

Amazement which fo D» you! a 

had brought upon them. De 

who perifh'd ſo miſerably at 

elſewhere, would have L—_ 

dition to the Confederate Loy 

Vigor that attuates the Minds of men 

their firſt Proceedings ſhould have 

carry'd againſt France, and not have 

let to conſume itſelf, and Qlacken 

our own Dominions. If by good 

du&t the Aﬀairs of beland had been 

runes appeas'd, the Power of theſe 

Nations had been united, and we mj 

have cater'd the Liſts with our 

pay wah In _—_ unwaſted, Ae 

+ w ve wrought 

m——__ ot ſuch a Terror as mi 

have _ long ago as ſound and 
Peace as we enjoy at 


after the Expence of {© much Blood- 
Money. | Thy 


rin 


may be \ t we arc the 
for that War by at leaſt » Millions. 

— However that faral Negle&# did divert 
from the War againſt Fraxce above four 
Millions,and didengage inCivilBroils thoſe 
o needful in the be- 


themſdlyes at home for to mind the 
orcign Concerns. They were di- 
Ming the ſpoil here, Cu were _ 


atrer Places, and 
the Dionitics and Dies Sf cio of the 
—_ took up all their rime, and 


all their Care. BRecfides, ſuch an 
ition and Union of the _ 

of the three Kingdoms, mi 

terrified France too ſoon, and 

their of a fucceeding War. 
is the and Harveſt & de- 
Miniſters, the Field in which 
onpagel a -Spend-thrift, to 
whom they. are Stewards without Ac- 
”} mp, P 4 If 


Of Private mens Duty in the 
inding the Afﬀirs of Ireland | 
did hinder the ſo long, then we 
owe to that fatal Council the Beginnin 
of the Debt, which now preſſes to 
upon us z for without the Colour of ſuch 
a War, thoſe ummenſc Summs could na& 
have been conſum'd, which for theſe laſt 
fiycYcars have been levy'd ia thisKingdoy 
When King Jewes went away, we war 
reduc'd to what Mr Hobbes calls the State 
of Nature, the Original Contrat being 
diſlolvd, and the Ligaments brokey, 
which held us before together : The Ny 
linpre(ſin 5 The old Bulding was pal 
Imprettion ; O ilding was 
h_ and the Faults in it before might 
have been correfted, if the Architet 
had been skilful, and fuch Lovers of ther 


KL 
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_ a Sound Conſtirution, They had 

'em the Errors of preceeding 
Reigns, by which they might have cor- 
rected their _— They ſhould have ecn- 
ter'd upon a (tritgOEconomy,neither plun- 
gering for themſelves,nor ſuffering Orhers 


40 grow Rich at the Public . They 


thould have been as careful in the State, as 
their Maſter was aftive in the Field, they 


ſhould have begg'd leſs, and done more. 
They ſhould have avoided __ than 


Y 
'Reformers of a Statey and which was cer- 
-4nin to keep out the beſt, and ler the 


Men mmto all their Bafineſs. They 


was to be maintain'd by ſeverer 
and Methods than perhaps are ne- 
cellary 


-ought to have known that a new Settle- 
ment 
© Ruley 
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King four 
by which our State Pilots were 


to ſteer their Courſe. 


"Twas well known 
— 
FL: 


keep the —— 
bauch'd the Gentry of th 


land betore he came © 


{ in 


to Eng 
Pole Star 
that to 

many Years was w 
with Impunity, by 
quite off ; but more have found 


{o 


| "papay: 
$52 


4 


3532s 
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HT 


art 


an 


LEFT 


hel 


23z#2 


Th 


2 


z 


$d in his De- 
nece(ſi 

ty of the 

no more 

S a 


Ns 3 


which the two 


Id find 
and. Sa 


conſented to all 
make as foſe and hap- 
"falling 


ſhas 


their Acceſſion to the 
Honour 


ving 
all 
arliament 


Th 


in our Contrat with their 
readily 


Ages ould not 4» + woes 3 
that there 
the Nations 


Ip 


he King 


To do 


= 


ko 


danger 0 


1: ave 


ment. 
Twas certainly a great 
to bring on in the vety beginning of the 
Revolution, the AR for Triennial Parlia-" 
ments, which oor own Corruptions pro-' 
duc'd at laſt ; If the State had enterd 
early into that wholeſom Council, it had 
the Kings entire Reign more caſy 
to himſelf, and leſs coſtly to his People. 
bool an Ao t that Vircue and 
lick Honeſty he came over to plant, 
and had anſwer'd all the ends of his De 
,dlaration. They who were not well 
incipled, muſt have pretended fo to be, 
or the Paths and Road to Preterment 
had been thereby quite alrer'd : The In- 
gredients which compos'd a Statef- 


man, were Skill to govern the Houſe, A- 
bility now and then ro make an | 
tant Turn, knowledge of the 

that is, who were to be taken off, and 
what was their Price, Diligence 'm keep 


ing that Band together who were 
or wrong to be unanimous. They -who 
were thus qualify'd themſelves , or who 
would blindly follow the Profeſſors of 
theſe pernicious Arts, engroſsd the w 
Buſineſs and Employments of the Nat 
But by ws nw bd ire Matters under a 
good Sett t in the beginaing, = 


| 
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F Ada ni fration of Public Aﬀairs. 


and the ſame Houſe of Commons came 


"to contmue” fitting with ſhort Intervals 


for Six Years, and this w meaſure be- 
ing taken, renew'd all the Error s 
our Conſtitation, and for a time re- 
ſtor'd to Men the ſame diſhoneſt Intereſt 
they = _ wow any were' fo 
wick ve them freſh opportunity and 
room & addates once more the Sub- 
verfion and Ruin of this Kingdom, not 
by the very ways pradtisd in former 
times, but by the ſame corrupt Inclinati- 
ons and Councils dreſs'd in other Shapes 
"And tho, without doubt, none of 'em 
are choſen into this Parliament, yet 'tif” 
to be fear'd, that in thoſe Seſhions of Six 
Years continuance, there was rear'd 
a new brood of Men of Buſineſs, as hi 
Flatterers, more falſe, deſigning, and 
rapacious than their Predeceffors, but 
without the ſame Skill and Dexterity to 


1 
, "tis hop'd the At for Trien- 


nial Parliaments may have given a Check 
tw this Ulcer, which was growing in the 
Body Politick, and that it may hinder the 


tho The old Venome may reſtrain'd a 


while by Remedies, 'tis to be fear'd it 
lorks ſtill within us, ready to break our 
vpon the firſt Occaſion- Mm 
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and 


ven man 
by no ſort 


great an Alteration © 


vere act 


ar, with which 
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and imitate his 
| and imine is Paco we 


ted to Aﬀter A 

If ome Men had conſder'd wiſely jt 
would have found, that all things 
not ſecure, becauſe Religion was nun of 
danger, nourg I og i 

en when we begin to be preſs'd w 

ther Fears ; Bees if Matters are 
fo order'd, that Spain my got 


the Power of France, P : 
Nt to be — 


Proſperity, a flowing Trade, and 
Riches, may admit of Prodigality, 
_—_— and falſe ſteps in 

niſtry, but a People exhauſted by 
Taxes defire to ſee in thoſe above | 
Thrift for the Public, Vigilance, and a 
much good Condu@ as can be ex 
in humane Buſineſs. Power is ſeldow 
Invidious to the Common TR. W 
placd in virtuobs Hands, 
mities intolerable, which hich Could >. have 
been avoided by an Care or Caurion, 
When the —_— well, thoſe unde 
<m ſuffer ly; but on the Contrary, 
If they oblerve themſelves rul'd in the 
Subordinate parts of Government , by 
ſuch as make a prey of ad 

wea 
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uw of Public Aﬀeiri. 155 
DOR the Courſe to mend 
ſort 


; however 
ſhall do our beſt to deſcribe che Per- 
ns, and to ſhow their Councils, thar 


may be narrowly watch'd by all ſuch 
WE 


to do this we muſt take & ſhore 
of thin 


uring his Rergn and the Reign of 


>When that Prince was recall'd from 
by the Voice of the whole People 

had been tired with the many 

in Government, that happened 

pelſ's Death to the year 1660 ) 

almoſt impoſhble, bur” "that we 


Fa 
. 


the". 
other 
to 


feag 
who knew not how to make a right- 


of Liberry. Upon WR Acangy 
have wonder'd why our Anticat Forn 
Government was not at that time alter" 
and how it came to paſs we did not then 
embrace Abſolute Monarchy, 
But we are to conſider that Kj 
Charles was a young Pririce, more incli 
to taſte the Pleaſures of Power, than 
ling to feel its Weight © He had 
gone te p hos ow gr 
10 recompence with great Eaſe and Lu 
ry; fo that the rugged work ot 
verting the Laws ſuited acither with 


Age'nor Temper. Had he lived lot 
as Time avd Oppoſition began to 
his Bloed, ' what be might have attempte 
3s very doubttul. = 
Beſides the anativeGennys of the King, 
there happend then another Ci ; 
very fortunate. for and, which was 
that the Services and Merit of the Chany 
= ops hs yaw) Treovont | 
wihampton, d .- nduce hm. 
put the. Agmaniſtratian, of bis Afdiri. 
their Hands. i. They. were. both P 
of Age and Expericuce,.T hey had known 
the 1omner. Reign, They had ſeen, the 
Crounds 
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Sroands and Kiſe of the Civil War, The y 
theNature of ourConſtitution, 

faw what had deposd one King, 

and found that unlimited Power was 
hard co compaſs, and difficult ro keep 5 

And having their Maſters Ear, and at 

« large ſhare in his Aﬀettion, They kepr 
Hm within Bounds. The Skill in the 
laws of One, the Eloquence of the 
Other, the General Abilitics of both, 
made 'em eſteem'd by the Feople, and 
awful to their very Prince, and this gave 
wweight to all cheir Councils. They had 
Authority enough in their Perſons to be 
liſten'd ro, when they ſpoke bold and ne- 
eeflaryTruths: havingSuperiourKnowledge 
Deſert too, to be heard, they did not 

in need of ſaying always what was 
which 1s the miſerable and ſervile 

non of Upſtart, Weak and Obſcure 
frateſmen ; Bur leſs were they oblig'd to 
Hlatter everyFlatterer. Having aFoundation 
"aft Merit, they ſcorn'd the mean Aid of 
Parties, or'to be the wretched Journey- 
Inen of any dark Cabal : Knowing what 
their - Maſters and the Nations 
and intending to promote both ; 
They uu wholſome Advice, withour 
oftending either Prince or People. 
That Kingly Government was then kept 
Q 3 with» 
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Of Priuqte mens Duty im the 
within the Limits of the Law, That our 
Conſtirution was not , given be» 


Rights were ſtill prefery 

owing to the Wildom, 

tegrity of thoſe two able Sta 
But even theti, and all 
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, but by Men. ating 
3, But they 
hike by 0 Wea 
: For in. the former Reign 
pug bot begin wi 
- aw ok (6 thi 
one , F might 
courſe : But the hot Zeal of the Fas 
licks would not permit 'em to go by Slow 
and Regular Meaſures; They 
made a ſtrange and nnpolitick A 
never like to ſucceed, which was firſt 
Convert, and then to Inſlave the 
ton, 
While theſe Matters were 
there appeared all along Perſpns, both 
and our of the Court, who did moſt 


ay 


againſt t 

As ſome were contriving to Subvert our 
Civil Rights, others did as 
watch their Preſervation, which In 
ding and Defending, divided England 
into what was then call'd the Court and 
Country Party. 

Never was 
tacked, nor more y 
in that Houſe of Commons which fat 
Eighteen Years. It contained bold bag 

Men, 


| 


Men, with Hearts and Heads: fie to-con- 
gwye-the Subverſion of a State. But there 
were in it alſo Perſons of another Cha- 
, very Great indeed, with | 
ts, and with Minds {6 
ES 
a W might 
y reposd upon. their Shoulders, in 
whom Converſation with - dead Wiſl- 
dom of Ages, was jpoind with Ex 
rience, Lary a perfect Knowledge of this 
preſent World. Theſe brave Spirits from 
inning refilted that Inundation of 
ſervile Complyance, with 
which great Revolutions in times 
we certain to be attended. They Vigo- 
joully oppoſed that Unanimous Band, 
which diligently promoced Arbitrary 
Power. Sometimes they fav'd us when 
we were within three or four Votes of 
mer Ruin z They hindered that Increaſe 
f the Kings Revenue, which alone 
| have an end to- Parliaments. 
Theſe wt Prime - Leaders of ſuch 
whom the People for - forme Years were 
pleas'd to Term the Country Party, and 
Good Patriots, fo call'd, our Conſti- 
tation was for a while d- 
+ But after the Year 1679. on both ſides 
the Minds of Men grew {© inflam'd, and 
ch Animolgcs dl ae herwern tha 
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y 
was only Mirth and Ca 
at laſt a ferious Matter. 


the Names by which 
great Parties were contented to be 
and into which in a' manner the 


who > to 
did'not like a Court, becauſe a Court 
not like them. Bat they who ſwim ag 
th=Tide, muſt make aſcot _ ant 
m Corrupt Tim:s, even the beſt Patriots 
have refusd no fort of Mzn thar coald « 
y ways aſliſt the Public : - the Good and 
Bad of + theſe alrogether were call'd the 
Whig Party. '0 
To what had b:en formerly (til'd; the 
Court Side, the People atcterwards gave 
the Name of Tories. And we thall giz 
an Account of what fort of Perſons thi 
was campos'd. The Bulk of * 
ited of ſuch as were deſcended fro 
the Cavaliers, whoſe Families had ſuffer 
very much . by "the Civil. War, and whs 
by Education were fcaſon'd with an carly 
Love to Kingly Goverament. They wen 
Jealous thar all Motions tending to pres 
ſerve Liberty, ſavour'd of the 
wealth,with whole Weighe their Father 
had been fo lately Cruſh'd. A moſt ut 
wiſe Generation of Men, to have any 
Fears that a Commonwealth could be ww 
ſtor'd in a Country fo corrupted ! Many 
of them were much of that Principle of 
which Tacitas deſcribes Marcelias Epri 
to have been, who ſail in the Senate, & 
meminiſſe Tempornm qui bus natus fit, quam 
Crontatif 
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240 — Of Private mens Dity in the). 
will be apt to 'the old Ruls 
kid's for their is 
Tis hop'd theſe Names of Diſtin&tion 
are now quite 'aboliſh'd . and 
But the Fation of Guelfr and Ghibels 
after having ſlept for ſome time, revi 
again, and- continu'd upwards of wwe 
hundred years, even when the Derivath 
on of the Words was no more remens 
ber'd ; And the Parties. laſted fo- 
becauſe the ſame- Principles upon whi 
they had firſt differ'd, remain'd ſtill 
unprinted 4n. their Minds, and 
continual Matter for new Diſlention-; 
In the ſame Manner perbaps ſome tims 
hence the Names of Whig and T 
may be again renew'd hereto diſturb 
NationsPeace zAnd if this ſhould 
we muſt implore the Whigs not to; fol 
get their old Principles and antient Ms 
X11Ms. ' 
The Tories, by taking Arms to defend 
their Civil Rights, and by joining 
Depoſe that Prince by whom thoſe 
were violated, 'have in the moſt 
Manner 4n the World renounced thes 
Doftrine of Juv Divinuw, /Paſlive Obey 
dience, and Non-Reliſtance. Rt 
But if, the Whigs ſhould hereafter take 
their Stations,it they ſhould go upon that 
Ground which the Tories have nr -— 
t 


” Adminiſtration of Public Aﬀeirs., 241 
they ſbould - enter upon juſt ſuch Mea- 

ſures, if they ſhould purſue the ſame 

Councils, if they ſhould ſuffer themſelves 

"to be imbib'd with Tory Notions, our 

Conſtitution muſt be intirely loſt. 

For they may undermine it without 
Suſpition : who will be Jealous of thoſe 
who have been Preaching up Liberty and 
acculing Arbitrary Miniſters for thirty 
Years ? who will ſuſpe&t ſuch profelt 
Patriots ? They may change the Form of 
our Government, and have the People of 
their ſide, who can have no Jealouſy of 
them, for the Whigs are the Favourites 
of the People, as having ſo often pre- 
d' England. No Perſon could be 
enough in Rome to think of Sub- 
yerting its Conſtitution, in the Purity 
of the Commonwealth, but Marlizs who 
had ſav'd the Capitol. 

It will hardly be ſurmis'd, that they 
an mean to inflave us, who (by their 
Actions and Writings) tor many 
ſeemed rather inclin'd to a Republic, 
than to Deſporick Goverament.But if they 
ſhould come to change their Minds, if 
'They ſhould throw off their former 
Principles, we ſhall be undone by the 
very Men whom we thought our fureſt 
Friends. f 
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Of Private mens Duty iu the 


If old Whigs ſhould hunt after Places 


as much as ever the Tories did, and if 
like them, npon Preferment, they ſhould 
become quite new Men, in Voting, 
Thinking, and Speaking, in a Moment 
making a fudden Turn from the whole 
Courſe of them former Lives; I ol 
wi, as the Tories did, ſhould ever 
take Brides and Penſions» to betray their 
Truſt x If they ſhould do any thing to 
break 1nto the Habeas Corpus AG, which 
is the Chicf Guardian of our Liber 
berties z If they ſhould oppote any good 
At tor the frequent ſitting of Parlaments 
which want in the Conſtitution produc'd 
all our former Miſcries, If they ſhould 
openly oppoſe any reaſonable Provifion 
for Tryals in Treaſon, the want of which 
has loſt many a Noble Life, and for 
which heretofore they had ſo __ 
called ; If, as the Tories did, they 
{ehd their Emiffaries about to influence or 
corrupt EleQions ; If old Whigs to whom 
Menm and Twnm was once fo (acre, 
ſhould come to- ruin a Society of Trading 
Men, and at one blow deſtroy many han- 
dred Families, but God forbid Exglife 
men ſhould ever have fuch a Thought; 
It old Whigs ſhall perſwade any Future 
Prince to Cloſet Members, as was done 
m the preceeding Reigns ; If by their 
Power 
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Power they ſhould get Men turd out of 


roy, for purſuing the Diftates 
of their Conſcience, and Underſtanding z 
If like the Miniſters heretofore nd 


of, ſhould have a Band of Penſio- 
ners ready to give up any Right, to grant 
any Summ, and to excuſe, nay, even to 
yore thair Pay-maſter Thanks for any Male 
Adminiſtration. 

If the Old Whigs ſhould reſtore to Men 
the fame diſhoneſt Intereſt they had here- 
tofore, If they ſhould conſume us in their 
Miniſterial, and ſell us in their Legiſlative 
Capacity z If they ſhould defire to have 
things governed rather by Tricks and 
lirtle Arts, than according to the Direftion 
of the Laws, or the Bent of the People ; 
If they, who upon the Virtuous Princi- 
ap of keeping England a free Country, 

former times, oppos'd all Excifes, ſhould 
be brought to create ſo many new Offices 
and Officers, as may influence Elections 
round the Kingdom ; It they, who here- 
tofore choughe the beſt way to preſerve 
their Civil Rights, was to keep the Purſe, 
ind to have always ſomething to give, 
ſhould be for ſertling ſuch an immenſe 
Revenue on the Crown, as may mike 
Parliaments unneceflary ; If they who 
were fo careful in King Charles's Reign, 
not to burthen the Nation with _ 
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Of Private mens Duty in the 
ſhould give away the Peoples Wealth, as. 
if England were a Mine of Treaſure ne- 
ver - to be exhauſted ; If they who have 
ever aflerted, that allRents andPayments to 
the Crown were the Kingdoms Revenug, 
and not Alienable, but by Authority of 
Parliament, ſhould in a ſhort ſpace of 
Time come to Alienate all the Crown 
Land, and to leave the King hardly x 
Turf of Ground cither in England or Ire. 
land ;, If they who formerly thought it 
ſufficient Matter of Impeachment tor 2 
Lord Treaſurer, or any Other intruſted 
by the King, to paſs large Grants from 
the Crown to Themſelves, ſhould give to 
their Creatures, and ſhare among one ano- 
ther, in a few years, of Crown Lands 
ncar to the Value of rwo Millions. 

If the very Men who have * Aſſerted 
and Claim'd it to be their true, antient and 
indubitable Right, and that it ought to 
eſteem'd, allowd, adjudg'd and deemed Tha 
the Raiſing or keeping a Standing Army 
within the Kingdom in time of Peace, un 
leſs it be with the Conſent of Parliament, © 
againſt Law ; If they who once believd 
this Eagle in the Air frighred all Motions 
towards Liberty ; If they who heretofore 
ought Armies 1n time of Peace, and our 
Freedoms inconſiſtent If the ſame Men 
ſhould thruw off a Whig Principle ſo fur- 
damen- 
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damental ; It they ſhould beconie the 
Advocates tor ſtanding Forces, and 
even ſubmit to Troops compos'd of Fo- 


in this manner the Old Whigs, whoſe 
Foreſight and Courage has hitherto pre- 
ſerv'd Exgland, ſhould quite change their 
Minds, and go thus retrograde from all 
their former Speeches, Actions, and Coun- 
cils ; If they ſhould thus come to cloath 
themſelves with the Foul, Ridiculous and 
Detreſted Garments of the Tories, and 
give into the worlt ot their Meaſures ; 
And if all that has been here diſcours'd 
ſhould happen , then would the Conſti- 
tution of this Country be utterly ſub- 
verted. 
For Men finding themſelves thus forſa- 


ken by the Anticnt Friends to Liberty, 


would believe they were bought and fold; 
They would imagine that there was no 
fuch thing as Virtue and Honeſty remain- 
ing in the Kingdom ; They would think 
all Pretenſions to the Public Good, to be 
nothing but Deſigns of Ambitious Per- 
ſons, to lift themſclves up to high Ho- 
nours, upon the Shoulders of the Peopic; 
And when Nations have betore their Eyes 
an Arm'd Power to Fear, and none i: 
whom they can put any Truft, they tct- 
dom fail of ſubmitting ro the Yoak. 
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Of Private mens Duty in the 
Free States yield to Slavery when the 
Men beſt eſteem'd, and moſt in Vogue, 
are generally thought to be corrupted. 
This was the Condition of Rome under 
wſtus, as Tacitus finely deſcribes it, Ubi 
Mils uem donis, Populum Annona, Canter 
dulcedine ot pellexit : ; inſurgere paullating, 
Mania Senatus Magi _ legum in he 
trehere, millo aw cum feroci(ſuni 
per acies aut mgfingaias cecidiſſent Ceteri 
inm, quanto quis ſervitio Pa 
ac Honoribus eel ated 
ex rebus autti, tuta & preſentia, rm oe wh 
tera ac periculoſa mallent, meque 


illum Statum rerum abruchant, Tuſpetts Sens 
tus 1que imperio,ob certamina potemtinm, 
& po magiſtratuum : a Ao _ 
anxilis que vi, ambitx, po 
turbebantar. When the and ble 
Spirits were all extin&t, and when 'twa 
ſeen that"-the Remainder were contented 
with Wealth, Titles and Prefterments 
the Price of their Submiſſion, the Roman 
thought it their ſafeſt Courſe ro commit 
all to the Care and Wiſdom of a Single 
Perſon. 

In the ſame manner, If in times Noble 
come it ſhould happen that our Nobility 
and Gentry ſhould | more fſollicitous to 
get a ſmall Em _—_ than to keep a 
great Eſtate z It the Perſons of Note and 
Figure 
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Adminiſtration of Public Affairs. 
ſhou'd be ſway'd by their private 
Intereſt, without any R to the Pub- 
lic Good ; If it ſhould be viſible to the 
Counties and Burroughs, that Men covet 
to be choſen, not for their Country's Ser. 
vice, but in order to ſerve themſelves ; 
If it ſhould grow apparent, that neither 
Side is at bottom berter principled rhan 
the Other, that Court and Country Par- 
ty, Whigs and Church-men, are nothing 
bur the Fa&tions of Thoſe who Have, and 
Thoſe who defire Preferment ; If in this 
manner the whole Maſs of Blood in the 
Body Politick ſhould be corrupted, the 
Nation will throw off that Reverence to 
Parliaments, which has hitherto preſerv'd 
our Libertics, hd like the Neighbouring 
Countries cither terrify'd or allur'd, they 
will by degrees ſubmit to unlimited Mo- 
narchy ; And fo we ſhall loſe one of the 
beſt Conſtitutions that was ever ſer afoor 
for the well Governing a People. 

Handling as we do the Mcthods where- 
by a Nation may Increaſe in Wealth and 
Power, we thought it neceſlary to Jec- 
ſcribe thoſe Parties and Fattions which 

bly hereafter may come to influence 
m its Councils ; And this has been done 
in order to incite Good Men to watch 
over their Growth and Progrels, and {uct 
Good Men chiefly as deſign to engage on 
R + [Cs 


neither Side, , but to bend all their Can Y 
that no Side may be able to hurt the 
Commonwealth. 
* wackia> And if it ſhould be askKd, Why: the 
ook DF Care of 1 Fa preſerving our Cieil 
1j4y46.z. Rights ſhould be ſo much recommended 
2 1n a Paper _ to Trade? We anſwer, 
that herein we follow Machiavel, who 
ſays, That when a Free State eneratt 
into « Tyranny, the leaſt Miſchief that i 
can expe}, 15 to make no farther Advent 
ment in its Empire ;, and no farther Increak 
either in Riches or Power, but for the mi 
part it goes backward and declines. 

This deep Stateſman has a ſaying n 
another Place well worthy of cterasl 
Remembrance, That the Prince who aims & 
Glory and Reputation in the World, 
deſire a Government, where the 
of his Subjefs are corrupted and 
not to Subvert and deſtroy it like Cziar, bs 
to reiifie and reſtore it like Romulus, the 
which the Heavens cannot confer, nor Ma 
propoſe to himſelf greater Honor. 

It may be obxcted,that in France,wher 
all Thoughts of Liberty are extinguiſh, 
Trade and Riches have of late Years very 
much increas'd. But this admits of an 
eaſy Anſwer. An abſolute Prince, with 
great Abilities and Virtues, by Care and 

iſdom may make his Country flounſÞ 

ict 
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ſhall ſoon invade the ſame People which 
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a time. However, if his Succeflors 

are weak or wicked, all ſhall be foon un- 
ravell'd and go backward, and Poverty 


began to thrive; for to make a Na- 
Rich and Powerful, chere muſt 
g Succeſſion of good Princes 


Machiavel has aflerted, That no Cities have 
angmented their Revenues or enlarged their: c. 2- 
Territories, but whilſt they were free and at 

Libert 


And if in future times the Nobility and7««#44.2. 
ſRenery of England (which God forbid) 
ſhould traftick rhePeoplesRights forTirles, 
Bribes or Places, vilre Servntis pretia, and 
if they ſhould be induc'd fearfully, or 
which 1s worle, corruptly to give up this 
Conſtitution, Poverty will creep inſenſi- , 
bly upon us. We ſhall,as Machiavel ſays, 
go backwards and decline, Land will 
yield a great deal leſs than now, Rents 
will be 11 paid, And we ſhall not have 
a Foreign Traffick, large and extended 
enough to produce ſuch a Naval ſtrength 
as may make us Sate at home and Terrible 
abroad. 


Tis 


proces amis, T1 hope ſtrong Cons 


zon of this Government will 1n time 


of Health to which we 
may be reduc'd by a few Empiricks of 
State ; Their Giddy Management for # 
while may be ſupported, and born out, 
by the great Riches which peradventure 


may have been collefted here by the Ins 
d and Prudence of former Ages; 
but 1f what has been gathering ſeven 
Centnries,they ſhould ſquander away ins 
tew Years, the Cries of that People whow 
they fo impoveriſh, will at laſt awaken 
the Parliamene to enquire into, and ant 
madvert upon their Wild Proceedings. 
It the Wealth and Power of a Country 
depend upon the Good Government and 
Stability of its Afﬀairs, it muſt certainly 
unport all the difterent Ranks of Men to 
contribute their utmoſt that Things = 
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m_ Choice of their Repreſentatives, and 


if thoſe Repreſentatives perform their 
Duty, Arbitrary Power can never be let- 


That we are in no Danger at preſent, 
_—_—— trers proceed well, now is al- 
low'd, but for the (ccurity of future times 
M_ be amiſs frequently to repeat 

this Caution, that our Whole 

—_— one Poſt well defended. 
The blick Virtue which muſt pre- 
ſerve a.State is A Conflant and perpetual 
Will to do our Country Good ; And where 
this Principle governs, tho in the Minds 
of but a Few, yet if they perſevere with 
undaunted Courage, the fmall Number 
may prevail at laſt ro defeat the Malice 
of the Corrupt Part, eſpecially when the 
Endeavours of the Few are aſliſted by a 
Prince diſpos'd by Intereſt and Inclinatt- 
on to promote the Common Weltare. 

If Good Men were but as Attive and 
Vigilant as their Oppoſites, 'twould not 
be ſo cafic a Matter to change the Conſti- 
tution of a Country : When thole who 

are 


Of Private mens Duty in the 

are concern'd in Honour and Intereſt tg 
have _ _—_ adminiſtzr'd, do r& 
ſolutely a y” joyn together to 
pole ſuch as find Ne Proteby a _ 
and looſe Adminiſtration, a Stand mays 
leaſt be made, and ſome Stop put to the 
further $ of the Evil. 

But tho Pompey, Ceſar and Creſſks con 
pos'd a fatal Triamvirate, and united in 
a ſtrit League to Subvert the Liberties ef 
Rome, we do not read that there was the 
ſame Union and good Underſtanding be 
tween Laculas, 2” Cicero, and the ret, 
who endeavour'd to fave the Commos 
wealth, for the Luxury and Lazyneis& 
ſome, the froward Temper, or Secret 
Ambition of Orhers, made 'em cither 

let or obſtruſt the Buſineſs of the 
ick, which might be the Reaſea 
that Ceſar at laſt prevail'd- 

In the ſame manner, it hereafter a CG 
bal of Men, m order to their own Great 
neſs, ſhould deſign To change this Cot 
ſtirution, To introduce a Government by 
the Sword, and To give away all the 
Nations Wealth ; And it to theſe End 
they ſhould form Aſlemblics, and there 
propoſe what they intend to conſent to 
in another Place, They will ſucceed, and 
their Attempts can never be withſtood,un- 
leſs ſuch as mean Ergland well, joyn uy 
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firm as League for its Preſervation, as 
They ſhall enter into for its Deſtru@i- 


- 
If therefore, in future times, it ſhall be 


'vifible that ſome Men, to build their own 


Fortunes, are Puſhing at their Countries 
Ruin, good Patriots muſt then exert all 
their Virtue, they muſt re-aflume the 
of their Anceſtors, they muſt 
lay ade their Pleaſures, but, chiefly, 

muſt Sacrifice to the Publick all their 
antient Animoſities ; They muſt matual- 
ly forgive one another, It muſt be no 
more remember'd of what Party the Man 
was, it being ſuthcient to ire, whi- 
ther or no he always a&cd upon the 
Principles of Honeſty and Honour. At 
ſuch a time the beſt Men of both Sides, 
if the Name of Partics ſhall ſtill remain, 
muſt ſhake hands together, with a Reſo- 
lution to withſtand the unanimous, fub- 
tle, and diligent Enemies of the King and 
Kingdom. 

In fuch a Jun&ure both ſides muſt 
contend, not which ſhall flatter higheſt, 
but which ſhall beſt contribute to the 
detence of their Princes Perion, and to 
the maintenance of the eſtabliſhed Go- 
vernment. 


It 


Ts 
cog than to ke D ame way to pre 
vent, which he taker to advence _ 

In ſuch a Jundure not onl 
all Parties muſt be taken in, Lone _— 
be angry with no fort of Men that 
willing to unite againſt the Enemics | 
England, for in a Nation w 
tor a long time was, as all allow; 
upon a diſhoneſt Intereſt, 'ewill bs 
difficult to find Perions whoſe Che 
radters (hall be intirely without a Blemiſly 
Nor indeed was there ever any Man 
fet ; At ſuch aScaſon therefore, Lia 
muſt place their Hopes in fuch as have 
moſt Abilitics, and feweſt Faults, ef! 
ally when they live in the Dreggs of Re 
malus, and not in the Republick of Ple- 
to's Laſtiution. 

If the Nobility and Gentry retain their 
wonted Courage , and preſerve their for- 
mer Wiſdom, They will always reſcue 
us out of weak and polluted Hands, And 
will never endure that fo Noble a Prince 

as 
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 Particutar Men do often mifcarry in 
the Works, notwithftanding that in their 
whote Tranfactions they 2 They 
Proofs of a Rao thy ore 
fall not be the Richer for their The, 
nor berter efteem'd for their 
Induſtry ſhalt avail 'em nor 
ir Conrage ſhalt never bring 'em Vi- 

their wiſeſt Councils ſhall have 
no Others in the mean time c- 
very Way deficient, of no Deferr, 'and 
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aid to overn thus in fingle E- 
, and here and there to influence in 
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depend er.Politick Inſtitutions,pru- 
dently order'd in the beginning, and 
g on in a Steady Courſe of Wiſdom 
Virtue, are out of her Power and 


| | when Diſaſters happen to a State, 'tis 
, | fldom the work of Chance, but rather the 
fect of ſome Miſgovernment. For 


=> 


Of Private mens Duty in the 
For in former Reigns we have ſeem, 
that when the Kings Revenue was 
well Managed it proceeded from thig 
that the Employments relating to it werg 
not the Rewards of Skill, bur the Recous 
_ of another Merit, and that want of 

wiedge in the Managers was yyink'd & 
while they were ging Money in another 
Place. Heretofore If betrayed thei 
Truſt and ſold the People, it was becauſe 
they were largely invited to it. In fos 
mer times, when the Nations Trade ins 
rd and went backward, the feay 
uſe was that theMiniſters were ſerviley 
to Promote the Intereſt of ſome other 


Country. And in A Rei 

if the Kings Treaſure was wildly Fir 
pated, and if exorbitant Grants wews 
made, it came from this, that the Mink 
ſters could refuſe no Body,having a gre 
deal to ask for Themſelves, and that 
were not to put Rubs in the Way 


others, that they might __ 
carry on their own —_— T 
Inſtances are only given, not but that 
many others we could fu this 
tion, That when the Public T reafure # 
waſted, when a Nation runs into im 
menſe Debts, when the Land of the 
Crown 1s granted all away, when its Re» 
venues are ill managed, and when the 
Peo- 
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we arc not 
to F_s ortune, the Times or 


Accidents of the War, 'but rather to attri-- 

a great Share of theſe Evils to ſome 

r in the ——— Parts of the 
Tiberine in a agent wry rnd —hg 

Necio an AIMS m”m 

evalide ©& adulta vitia, 

wt pdam fieret quibus 

mms. The of 


mr how dithcult it was 
to corrett Vices, with which the 
Men of Rome were tainted, and 
ike Attempt he might draw Envy 
Himſelf. Be cho.6 Cation Prince 
have reaſon to entertain fuch a- 
_— the whole Legiſlative Power of 
a Country need never lye under Appre- 
henſfons of the like nature. This 
can deal with the Ambition, Avarice, 
n and Rapine of the Great ones : 
The tive Authority can corre 
Men of Arbitrary Principles, and pull 
down the - my, > wogghr Inſolent and 
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Public Spirit, Matters cannat 
amiſs. Whoever therefore 
ertakes that Truſt, ſhould continually 
have before their Eyes how much thy 
Common Welfare depends upon they 
Virtues. But above all things, 
ſhould have difintereſted and felt-d 
ing Minds. Y 
It can hardly be conceiv'd, but by thoſk 
who have ſeen it., what Reverence 
paid, even by his Enemies, to a Man & 
iteady Principles, the Tenor of whok 
Words and Actions are always the ſame; 
who is neither to be bought nor fri 
ed: He is admir'd and follow'd, all 
{ſays has its due weight, his honeſt H 
Head is dear to all Mankind. Wh 
the Whiffling Prolers after Places, and 
little bufic Intreaguers, are con 
to the very Men, of whom they are the 
wretched Inſtruments. And let the Any 
bitious think what they pleaſe, that Man 
has moſt real Power in this Country, who 
is believ'd to be of the moſt unſhaken In 
tegrity towards the Public, and He who 
has ſuch a Character enjoys more true 
- Greats 
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England are 
but few, and ts Prat ber fronatids: 
mble to what they are in” ſeveral Nati- 
ons, however ſmall as they ſeem to be, 
tis to be fear'd that ſome time or other 
they will be made the Engins wherewith 
bad Men will endeavour to ſubvett-rhis 
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is true, at preſent we are out of 
a Danger, but if in fucure times we 
d chance to ſee all Employments re- 
'd for Men in one certain Station, if 
Road to Preferment ſhould lye but 
through one Place and Paſſage ; when 

this happens we ſhall have Cate to be 
alarm'd, and to look about us. 

They who feel within themſelves A- 
bilities to ſerve the Public, are by no 
means blameable in defiring to be upon 
the Stage of Buſineſs. On the contrary, 
that ſowr Philoſophy which makes ſotne 
Ferſons at all Seaſons retire and abandon 
the State, is by no means to be com- 
mended. They do indeed bit Nominee Ticit b. 
Magnifico, Segue otinm velare : If the Po- + Hit 
fare of Afﬀairs will poſlibly admit it, 

Good Men ſhould rather ſtrive to be in 

Power, that the Commonwealth may 

not be ingroſs'd by Corrupt and _ 
$ 2 
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Of Private mens Duty in the - 


ful Hands. A Wiſe May can cally di 


cern whither the are ſuch, tha 


he may with Honour and Safety mix in 
Councils with them. . If the Adminiſtry 
tion be ſound and right, or if it has but 
a Face looking that way, 'tis a 


Seaſon for Men of Probity, Skill, and 
Virtue, to produce their Talents, and ©» 
= t ves forward, in order mar 
ly to mend Things. And at ſach y 
time They ſhould be ready to afliſt the 
State with their true Senſe and right Up 
derſtanding ; nor ſhould they lazily (i 
fer the Perfe&tions of their Minds to be 
uſeleſs and unaftive. And if among thok 
there be any very Eminent, Strong 
Friends, versd in Aﬀairs of State, of 
dcep Reach and F a—_ Who have & 
loquence to ſway Aﬀemblies, and Cow 
rage to reſiſt and overcome Popular F 
Such ought not” to deſpair of the Publs, 
but afhiſt with their Wiſdom to redeem 
People from their weak Hands, who ſhall 
get into Power by meer Chance, wha 
the Nation perhaps has been in a high 
Ferment, as in Boyling Liquors the Scum 
will get m——— ; = there 1s ſuch 
Reverence paid to thole who have a very 


great Genius, that when they offer them 
{clves to ſerve the Commonwealth, the 
weight of the People will bear down - 
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the Upſtart Pretenders, and force 'em to 


way, and make Room for Merit ſo 
_ if it ſhould ever happen that the 


Adminiſtration + goat bad and 
then t Men to have 
is-Shece nor band in it, They ſhould 
withdraw from any ket hen 5 the 
gence or Guilt ; They 1d quit 
a They carinot. honourably hold ; 
They ſhould concern themſelves no more 
in Buſinels, leaving ſuch Miniſters to go- 
yern by themſelves, who will not govern 
well, and be contented to ſerve their 
Country by defending Liberty in one Po of 
any Incroachment z They ſhou 
*not make {o ill a Uſe of that Aﬀettion 
the People may bear 'em, and,of the In- 
tereſt they may have in the Nation, as 
to be a ſhelter for the Crimes or Folly of 
Others z Nor ſhould they as it were lend 
their Countenance, and be the Skreen be- 
hind which bad Men may ſafely attempt 
to undermine the Conſtitution. 

It the Times are good, Silent Merit 
will be ſought after 5 but if they are bad 
ill Men will be lifted up to the Offices and 
Dignities of the State by the Applauſe of 
their Adherents, and the Fadtion of their 
Friends; but at ſuch a Seaſon 'ris no ſhame 
not to be emplay'd, Tatitay _ of 

S 3 : ; 
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262 Of Private mens Duty in the 
Tecit lib. FElins Lanira, fays, Et non permiſſa Pros 
6. Ann. oincia Di ARDS pre 

Great Men are often lyable to ONe Utt» 
fortunate Vanity : They believe their 
Parts, Dexterity and Wiſdom, to beſuch 
that they can mend Things, give 'ema 
new Complexion, Correct all Errors, and 
at leaſt that they ſhall preſerve — 
ſound, tho every one elſe be tainted 
And upon theſe Prefumptions, ſome 
the Men in beſt Eſteem have heretofore 
engag'd with a foul and deprav'd Min 
ſtry ; But we could never {ce that they 
wers able to make any Converts : On the 
contrary, inſtead of changing the Cour 
the Court did alter them. 

Courts are but flowly mended, and 
that not by the Authggity or Example of 
any Single Perſon, except it be of the 
Prince Himſelf, ſtrongly bent to ſet Mat 
ters upon a right Foot. And yet we have 
more Inſtances of Courts which haw 
ſpoilt their Prince , than of Princes that 
have reform'd their Courts. 

And if it be ask'd, when is the moſt 

time for Perſons of Probity and 

irtue to undertake the Management of 

Afﬀairs, It may be anſwered, It is then 

ſeaſonable when Things call loudly to 

be mended, when unskilful Pilots have 

run the Ship aground, ſo that ſhe _ 
a 
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Adminiſtration of Public Aﬀairs. 
faſt, ready to ſplit at the next coming of 
the Waves, when Igriorant Men are quite 
bewilderd in their Errors, when the 
whole People See and Feel the Effet of 
ll Government, when the Prince grows 
aſham'd of thoſe whom His Subjects hate 
and fear, when the Commonwealth can- 
not emerge out of its Debts and Difhcul- 
ties, withour Help from Abler Hands, 
then is the true time for the beſt Men to 
offer themſelves to the ſervice of their 
Country. At ſuch a Seaſon Honeſty will 
not ſtand alone, weak, defenceleſs, and 
out of Countenance at the ſight of Proſ- 
Vice. Nor can Courts be ever 
fe for Honeſt Men,till the Circumſtance 
and Neceſlity of the times bring thither 
a rany ſtrong enough to maintain itſelf 
againſt thoſe who are grown great by 
wicked Arts. 
* If Exgliſh Men will be continent in this 
agle Point, all muſt of Courſe go well ; 
If they who have Noble Commands in 
the Country will ſcorn meanly to depend 
in Town ; If they who have brave Seats 
of their own will deſpiſe the crowded 
Antichambers of the Great Ones here ; If 
who have plentiful Eſtates , will 
flight a troubleſome and precarious Em- 
ployment, They are more happy than 
a Court can make them : If our Nobility 
3 4 and 
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Of Private mens Duty in the 

and Gentry would confider how miſera 
ble the Noble-Men of Frexce are with all 
their Mighty Places, they would at no 
time bereafter deſire to wear the Livery 
of Bondage. And it they are truly ſea 
{on'd wit "theſe Notions, That their Li- 
berties are above all Price, and (a 
Sir Benjamin Rudiard was wont to ſay) 
That there is nothing worth being a Knave, 
the Head muſt be very Skilful, and the 
Heart very Bold, that will undertake to 
invade our Fundamental Rights. 

'Tis true, what has been here advanc'd 
and what ſhall be ſaid anon, may ſeem 
needleſs at preſent, when all things are 
preſum'd to go well, but theſe Notions 
may be of Uſe to After- Ages. 

The Duty which Private Perſons owe ta 
the Public, lies in a _ narrow om 
and when that is ghly. PS 
; wp a Country dns ils 

ſteady Comrſe of Wiſdom and 
in 7h, as are _— with the Adminiſtre- 
tion, This De may chiefly canſiſt m 
the following particulars, 


iſt, That ſuch as —_— the Peo- 
= be —_— Unbiaſs d, and Diſins 


2dly, 
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Admini ftration of Public Affairs. 
aly, That they diligently attend the 
Nation's Service. 
2ly, That they carefully watch any 


Conſtitution. 

4ly, That they make Proviſion againſt 
future Evils, 

gsly, That they look narrowly into the 
Income and Expence of the Kingdom,and 
examin which way immenſe. Debrs have 
been contratted,and how that Money has 
been diſpoſed of which the Nation has 
already gr 
6ly, That They hold a ſtrong Hand 
over the Men of Buſineſs, calling thoſe 
to an A , who, either through Fol- 
ly, or upon ſome wicked Deſign, purſue 
de ructive Meaſures. 

iſt, That ſuch as refreſent the People be 
wncorrupt, wnbyaſsd, and Diſmtereſted. 
This Point we have handled tufficiently 


- in the Series of this Diſcourſe. And to 


what has been already ſaid upon that ſub- 
x&, we ſhall now only add, That Rowe 
was once free, That France heretofore 
had the three Eſtates, which were the 
Guardians of its Liberty ; That Spaix 
had formerly many Rights and Priv 
ledges, of which nothing now- but the 
Shadow remains: That Denmark and 
Sweden had once Conſtitutious ſomething 
like 
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like that of Exgland ; and that all theſe 
Countries have b inflev'd by their ow 


aly, That They diligently attend the Nv 
tions Service. For Sherwih T do 
not diſcharge the Truſt to which 
are choſen. It has been formerly a Mat- 
ter of great Wonder, that Gentlemen 
ſhould even waſte their Fortunes to be 
elected, and yet afterwards never 1nind 
that Station which they ſeem'd before {6 
vehemently to covet. Cato had many 
Virtues too big for Praftice, but he may 
be cafily ny» gc ood Quality he 
had, of never failin preſent in the 
Senate. Such ſhoul oe way to Others, 
and make Room for Men of more Les 
ſure, who cannot afford to employ all 
their Time in the Service of their Coun- 
try. But above all others, they are to 
ont unrngy fon pert Du- 
ty by Luxury, and Pleaſures 

Liberty can phe y wounded in a full 
Houſe, the Attempts made upon it in for- 
mer Reigns were made when ſuch as had 
no the Court were 
Ag ny ntry Buſmeſs. The 
ill Miniſters of choſe days took that Op- 
portunity To promote Taxes , which 
would never paſs in a full Aſſembly , 
To paſs dangerous Laws, To ſet afoot 
new 


Adminiſtration of Public Aﬀairs. 
invented C tions, which may 


form Projetts cither d ve to the 
Nation in General, or Ruinous to particu- 
OO nnbpterwbwry ever done 
have compals'd when t igence 
of ſome had made one fide or 
the other Weak. 

if in After Ages any of the Men 
of Bufineſs ſhould be fo wicked as to pro- 
ceed by the ſame Councils, and to go by 
the like Meaſures, they will promote their 
dark Deſigns in ſome ſuch Jun&ture, when 

tir'd out by Seflions artificially prolong'd. 
Bur it is the Duty of all who love Ex- 
gland to defeat by unweary'd patience 
 fuch a Conſpiracy againſt the People ; 
And to obviate ſuch a Miſchief, if the 
| ordinary Rules cannot do it, extraordi- 
nary Laws may be thought on to oblige 
the Members to that Attendance which 

\ they owe their Country. 

He whodoes not atrend, injures the Bo- 
rough for which he ſerves; tor it may fo 


_ that in his Abſence a thing may 
$ 


to thair Ruin who have ſent him,and 
| which his preſence might have prevented; 
| His Electors gheretore leem to have ſuch a 
| Right to his Service as in reaſon no Others 
| ought to difpence with, without their 
Conſent. De- 
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Of Private mens Duty in the 
Deſerting in this - nt Public is 
a growing Evi which account it 
onght to have a Ynndy Remedy. Per- 
haps it might not be amiſs if a Bill were 
brought in to make it highly Penal for 
any Member to be abſent the Houſe 
above fourteen days, without 
leave firſt had under the Seal of the Bo- 
rough for which he ſerves. 
A great many Miſchiefs both Publick 
and Private would be prevented, if ſuch 
as repreſent their Country would be tri& 


im this of attending, 
ly, The they © ly watch an 


ion or Incroachments upon they 
Conſtitution. There is nothing lulls a 
People more aſleep than the Reign 
of a good Prince, reverenc'd for his Wit- 
dom, fear'd for his high Courage, be- 
lov'd for his Lenity, and admir'd for a 
Number of other Virtues; whereas under 
a bad Reign the Sabjefts are Jealous and 
vigilant, tho often to little Purpoſe. 
However, 'tis agreed on by all Writers, 
that the Mild Rule of Azguſtzs, contri- 
buted more to confirm the Slavery of 
Rome, than all the Severity and Cuning 
of Tiberins. 

The beſt Times likewiſe produce the 
worlt Prefidents z; for in good times the 
People let many Things tip, being then 

, at 


w over the Govern- 


ment ; where this Supine Temper 
ils, mixt Governments decline 1mn- 
;atel 


without doube preſerv'd their Freedom ; 
for where all are of one Mind, ill Ute 
may be made of that Unanimity, by 


ſome Eloquent, Subtle, and Ambitious ' 


Man, who may turn and rule it as he 
Therefore to preſerve Conſtitu- 

tions that have a mixture in 'em of Po- 
Government, 'tis neceflary there 

be always fome ſmall Diviſion, 

juſt to keep the Minds of Men 
awake, they obſerve what Ad- 


_ one part of the State gets over 
Bad Kings enow to look into 


And the beſt Man that ever Reign'd Pula 
may be ill ſerv'd. It is a Maxim of our 


men/tr ance 


Law, That the King can do no wrong, but «Lords and 


ill be committed in Matters of State _— 
y 19. 


1642- 


oy Gs com ; 
the Council ;, if in Matters of Juſtice, the 
Judger muſt anſwer for it But though 
the Laws exempt our Kings from Blame, 
They 
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try, cannot do the Nation nor his Prince 
better Service, than to ſee that thoſe who 
fit at Helm, do not run the 
Rocks Ablciute Dominion 

a Bait with - par the greateſt Minds 
= apes Ng whoſe Good» 

is unlimited, may defire that their 
Power ſhould be ſo too. But no one 
Man ought to think of being Omnipo« 
tent, unleſs he could be Omniſcient and 
Omnipreſent. Behides, __ Prmces 
may CIP er, they may 
be able to o great Good, fuck a Gord 
em rarely proceed upon Princ 
They often defire their Maſters eg 
be Arbitrary, in order to _ wn Im- 
punity, and to build a large fortune for 
—_ {Jn for which reaſon they ſhould 
be watch'd in all their Windings, and 
follow'd in all their dark and ſubde 
Mazes. 

It ſeldom happens that the Liberties 
of a Country are Invaded all at once, 
The Steps of Power are leiſurely and 
flow, Miniſters who have it in their 
Thoughts to change the Nature of 
a Government, go to work by 
At firſt. they make uſe of the Po- 


pular 


j 


h 


| 


is to corrupt ſuch Perſons as have 
cleareſt Fame, whom they diſcard 
iently tainted, and this they 

People may think all Man- 
| ike, which naturally drives 'em to 
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Employments, creates them a num- 
ber of Dependants, who, in one certain 
are their chief Strength and beſt 
: By the diſtribution of theſe 
Summs, They likewiſe make moreFriends. 
But being never out of fear of accounting 
for all at laſt, their Principal Aim is to 
procure their Maſter ſuch a ſtandingReve- 
nue, 4 =o oe yr without the 
's Help. If they find this impoſlible, 

r difhcule, by Accuſations, by Exor- 

mgs without any Prefident, 

and by harrafling Private Perſons, cither 
in their Fame or Fortune, they endeavour 
to make all the different Ranks of the 
People out of love with their ancient 
Ieution- But 


by the Guardians of Liberty. 

to damp all Thoughts of Freedom, To 
influence the better Sort, and To awe the 
Vulgar, their laſt work is to procure a 
Standing Army. 

By Manitcit Original Contrat, an 
Arm'd Force cannot be raisd nor kept 
within this Kingdom, without Conſcat 
of Parliament, ſo that it hereafrer we 
ſhould be ever inflav'd that way it is ow 
own Faulr. 

wW Armies are Powerful , there 
grows a Neceſlity upon 
pleaſe them than the People. 
no Mercenaries are ſufficient to help # 
Prince againſt a Powerful Forcign Fora, 
if che Subj are diſoblig'd at home 
Machiavel \ays, That « Prince who founds 


Prixce Cp, #he Duration of bis Government upon 


Ch. 114. 


cenary Troops ſhall never be firm -_— 
But he counts Foreign Forces yet mort 
dangerous, becauſe they are always wnanr 
mousr, and at the Command of other Per: 


le. 
F if 


©" If hereafter any Miniſters ſhould be fo 
"wicked, to the Subverſion of our 
"Fundamental Rights, we have here ſhown 
Jome of the Steps. which will probably 
"make, to their Deſigns. It there- 
fore imports all good Men, to watch their 
firſt Invaſions and Incroachments, and be- 
' times to intercept 'em in their Courſe. 
Foxrthly, That they make Promfoon againſt 
fwnre Evils, The Virtues requiſite for 
ſuch as will handle matters of Government, 
have their Foundation in Wiſdom and 
, He, whoſe Endowments of the 
Mind, are not ſufficient to foreſce a 
while before what may be the Event of a 
Council, cannot conſult ſafely for his Prince; 
and he who at every turn 1s afraid of Po- 


ſur Anger, ſhall never give any ſound 


Virtue and Wiſdom, in ſome Senſe. are 
Terms Synonimous, and different Words, 
'kgnifying the ſame thing, for no Man can 
te Virtuous with any Effect conducive to 
the Publick Good, without a rich Talent 
« the Mind, and ſtrong Wiſdom; nor can 
4 Man be traly Wiſe, without fach Pub- 
lick Virtue, as warmly embraces the Liber- 
Oe —— and Intereſt of his Country. 
| when a Genius of this kind appears 
in any Nation, he has a Natural Rightto the 
Offices and Dignities of the State: But if e- 


T ver 
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Of Private mens Duty in the 
ver Courts ſhall tobe | 
will like quite ſort of Men: W 
ing true iſdom, they muſt DA 
em Y, 
mentary Shifts, and ſhort Remedies; 
and unskillful Medlers in Buſineſs, aret 
Darlings, that will venture at all, and 
know nothing; upon which Principle t 
make open War with Deſert of any 
and reckon ita great Conqueſt, when t 
can get rid of a wary and knowing $t | 
man. 

They count it ſupream Wiſdom to @|} * 
{wer any fingle Neceſlity, never regard 
whether the manner of doing itbe Safe, Juk ; 
or Honourable. not only truſt F , 
dence, (as all Men do) but are nll ; 
tent to reſt wholly upon it; beli 4 
_ and T hes of the Future, # 

— Joya Profit. Th 

e, as ſome Men fſubfiſt from Har 
Mouth ; they think it ſufficient to live 
Day, and to make Proviſion for the h 


{ent Moment. All this per pegs 


good Philoſophy in Private 

the whole Body of a State to. go by « 

Rules, muſt needs be very dangerous. 

HO ys, The Romans could new 
: ring, that is ſo frequent in 

Mouths of our Politicians ;, To ahythe 


benefits of Time. They cicher provide 


l 


Whoſe who 


#7 Remedy, and the Diſeaſe is incurable. 
Cardinal Richliex Gays, It ir the Duty of 1s 
r of State, to to their Ma- 7,998, 

s, That it is more ary to confider the ne Kich- 


- 
- 
= 


Sutere, than the Preſent ;, and that Diftempers * 


han 5 

like the Enemies of « State, agai whow ** 
Prodence oblige to march, rb 
, to drive ' wm; that 


| to drrve 
"hy ur 
Parrer | 4 while, to «&- 


| ears; which 
wot camfider, becauſe 
oi end do 


_— 
moving from 'em the Evil Day at as g 
a diſtance as they can. " 
If we ſhould ever fall into ſuch Ha 
they will not care with what Debt a 
Payments they load Future Times, fo t 
may come at a little ready Money. | 


” <& tends Oe 6. _©©®»”. aw wet << 


y they waſte the Nation's Treaſure , 
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at Home , 

in the way of any 

, grows too faſt, are ſo many 

of eds which Great = 

ae always Sowing, wi a Profped to 

+ Reap in many Years, but the Harveſt comes 

w at laſt ; and under the Condudt of fuch 

7 po Thrive and Flouriſh: 

ach as proceed upon that narrow 

onion of Eejejing the preſent benefits of 

awe; tho' they may thereby do their own 

"& Work, and make their own Fortunes, yet 

without doubt, they will Ruin whatever 
Government they undertake to Guide. 

It in after Ages, they who are truſted 

«8 with the Adnuniſtration here, ſhould be 

thus careleſs and unforeſceing, it will be 


the of ſuch as repreſent the People, 
by fequen Sejons Jnqulgle dog rs 

Nation, a in Speeches, 
f —_ the a; ines from a 


, 
,. 


, that may prove (o Fatal; for un- 


Y, any part of the Legiſhtive Au- 
may call upon the Executive Power, 


Proviſion againſt Future Evils. 
bly, That they 
and 


has beers 
'd of, - which the Nation already 
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Of Prioate mets Dity in the 
hu had my 
: gens pa of his Eſtite# 
Ode, this Frid ho conſihed ; 
ral ſorts of Men : His wiſe and true Frieey 
hid before him, That nb ways would 
ſo effefual, as to look into his 

to employ honeſt Stewards, and to 
within But there was another $ 
of People, in whom he more 
who made him believe they would put 
Buſineſs into ſuch a Poſtare, that no 

nor no Profufion ſhould do him 

In ſhort, they told him 4 
That they would procure for him the 
loſophers Stone. He hearken'd to * 
minded none of his Aﬀairs, he let his 
vants do what they pleas'd, and would 
no Limts to his Expences. But the 
fequence and Conclaſion of all was, Tf 
His Graces evil Counſellors became Rich 
and he grew Poor. 

In the fame manner, if in ſome 
Reign we ſhould fall into the Hands of 
Miniſters, they will tell the Prince, 
they can get for Him the M (and 
indeed it would prove a of 
phers Stone, if otter Bok 
to obtain all the RO —_—— 
they will perſwade i 
Hi Ont ind Dienty cafer a Mine « 
new Projedts, never to be exhauſted, an 

upon 
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will adviſe Him, firſt, 
to buy Lim- 
Crucibles, z; for Utenſils 
be had, and Workmen muſt be paid ; 
the EY 
giving away the n Lands 


Notion, That 'tis ſowing a little 

reap much. will conceal pernici- 
ous Penſions under the dark Veil of Secret 
ice. An Article that hides all. But the 
nates of the Charge of the War will be 
beſt ſhelter they can poſſibly have for 


g: And if ſuch Men as 

been here deſcrib'd ſhould ever come 

to be truſted, they will make the Body Po- 
litick faint and look pale with continual O- 
pening of its Veins; they will leave the 
bare, the Exchequer empty, and all 

the Revenues Anticipated; they will di- 
ſtreſs the Gentry, and begger the Common 
| and having thus inrich'd themſelves, 


impoveriſh'd all other Degrees of Men, 

wyl reduce the Nation to be naked and 

dow hardly able to ſupport it ſelf at 
 Y 


home, 
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Of Private mens Duty in the 
home, much leſs in a Condition to undere, 
go arjother Foreign War. I 
If atany time hereafter, ſuch Men as have 
been here painted out, ſhould be ſuffer. 
to entangle our Matters, to diſlipate our, 
Treaſure, and to waſte the Commpenattl 
where will be the Money, the Fleet, and 
Arms, that may be neceſlary, in caſe the 
ps (ſhould ever” break the Peace, = 
the We to poſleſs themſelves of Spain, and 
-Indies ? | 
If &s the Giddy, or rather frantick Con- 
dud@t of Beardleſs Politicians, lifted 
up from the meanelt Obſcurity, and ſet in 
a manner to hold the Reins, our Afﬀain 
ſhould hereafter be brought {0 low, (which 
God forbid) as that we muſt fit ſtil, whale 
thoſe Dominions fall into a Power Uready 
but too Dreadful, how can Univerſal Mo 
narchy be avoided 2 And if Spain ſhould 
happen to. be thus loſt, we are not only 
hart in « point of Empire, the moſt Ims 
Pens of all. but the whole Trade &f 
4 will be cut up by the very Roo 
it may be laid down for a certain Truth, 
that no Man of a great Fortune, was ever 
undone 1n a few Years, but he was Cheat- 
ed of much more, than he was able toSpend: 
And this 1s yet 'more true, if the Man had 
Parts, and a good Uunderſtanding, Private. 
Men are Ruin'd, when thoſe about 'em are 
Unfaith- 
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Adminiſtration of Public Affairs. 
Unfaithful, and are to Profit by their De- 
ſtruftion; and if they have no truſty Ser- 
vant, that will put them in Mind of their 
Condition. 

The ſame holds in the Aﬀairs of a whole 
Nation. When a Public, that was once 
Clear and eaſy, is overwheln'd with Debts, 
when this happens among a- People that 
have been always willing to give, and in 
a Miniſtry that has never been backward 
to ask, when all Occaſions have been ſup- 

d to their full demand, when the Prince 
1s wile, and without any Expenſive Plea» 
fures; when ſuch a Countrey does labour 
under Difficulties almoſt inſti , and 
when in ſome future Reign all this ſhall be 
our Caſe, Mankind will entertain an Opi- 
pinion that the Adminiſtration is not right ; 
the World will be inclind to think, that 
ſuch as ſhall then govern in the Revenue 
want we ING Skill; it will be 
thought that they have not at any time laid 
before their Maſter a troe State of his Aﬀairs, 
it will be believ'd thatthey have never con- 
triv'd his Expences with Care and Wiſdom, 
and that they have not endeavour d by grave 
and wholſome Councils to moderate his 
Bounties. 

The Liberality of a Prince, the moſt ex- 
tended we can imagin, will yet oblige but 
Oy four $008 6 gree:it's conſtant Thy 
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Mo- 
ment, but that they had ce end hank 
Miniſters ready to keep 'em within Bounds 
by wholſom Advices, rugged Fruths, 
ſevere Virtue. And ſothe Duke of Sel 


rape gather'd, eonton bo 
o hghtly : They t rather to 
their Polls, than 00 fign or fir the 

to immoderate Gifts. But thoſe Hands 
maſt be very clean themſelves, which are 
held up to Kings with humble Prayers, that 
they would have Compaſſion on their Peo- 


ns trae, War is a devouring Monſter, 
and to feed it will very mach diſorder the 
Revennes of a Country : And yet we fee 
France has been able for Nine Years to en- 

gage 
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_ Of Private mens Duty in the 
the People and the Public too ate Poor at 
one and the fame Inſtant ; their Miniſters © 
have not ſuffer'd the Commonwealth to 
be conſum'd by Uſurious Contracts with the 
Common Lenders; and by their Care and 
Wiſdom they have obtain'd ſuch Credit, 
even under a Deſpotick Power, that they 
have not been forc'd all along topay pit 

Cent. Intereſt for Money lent the Ki 
«un —_—— has beenpaid for mi 
ty Sums in one Free Goverment : ſo 

the whole Matter, mou 

this Devouring Monſter a is to be 
where the Men of Buſineſs are had 
Foreſecing and Frugal for the State. 

Mix'd Governments, among many other 

Excellencies, have this Advantage, that a 
good Adminiſtration may be Gin by 
any one of the Conſtitution, a 


ſet it ſe nnhoys 7 nh ood a W 
at al for thing righe i 
the Gt the Wars do Bak 


'em to be often Abſent. Either of the Hows 
ſes, when they have ſet themſelves to in- 
quire into, and corre&t Diſorders, have been 
terrible to the moſt Bold, Subtile, and moſt 
Powerful Stateſmen, that ever went about 
to undo a People, or to miſkead a Prince, 

If in any future Reign, the Treaſure of 
this Kingdom ſhould be miſ-manag'd, and 
profuſely waſted z and if Debts, mak 


ceeds: They will ſee how fo many Fonds 
come to be Deficient, and whether fuch De- 
ficiencies have not been occaſion'd by ſome 
ill Condu& in thoſe, who have manag'd 
the reſpective Branches: They will inform 
themſelves, which way the many Millions 
are gone, which the P have paid : 
* They will defire to Co nas Neceſſities 
could compel the Men of Buſineſs to give 
ſuch large Preminars, and high Intereſt; and 
whether the Promoters of a Council fo per- 
nicions, did not lend their own Money; 
-and whether they have not been Parties 
deeply concern'd themſelves in all uſurious 
Contrafts: They will _— upon” what 
- Confideration, and for what Services, 1m- 

moderate Grants of Lands ard Money -_ 
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be deem'd 
ift to look into all Penſions; xf it ſhanld 


thought reaſonable fair! und unparta 
to ſtate the wy = iNicos 
lo great and difficult 


* Of Private metts Duty in the 


pay” can bring the moſt 
Helps to ſer us right. 

FA, CR —— 
thought adviſable to promote a Bill, 
ſach ſort of Abuſes as have been here deſcri- 
bed,and all other Male-adminiſtration of the 
like kind, may be inquird into by Commit- 
tees of both Houſes, to fit in the Interval 
of Parliament, with all fre Powers, 
without Salaries, and to be by Ballot, 
And ſuppoſing paſt Errors to be too big for 
Correion, yet fo Awfull an Authority, and 
the fear that it will from time to time be 


_— _ —_— —_— —_— 4 — —— 


who plac'd all Good and Evil in Ho- 
or Di ry, accounting the Gifts 
of Fortune, ſuch as high Birth, Power and 
Wealth, to be but things indiftcrent to- 
wards che turing of ine, which 


doube, | 

rits on of their way, and ſet 'em forward 
He that is high Born, his Perfeftions may 
be ſooner taken notice of, as ſtanding upon 
an Eminence ; and he that has W need 
not be troubled with Private and Dome- 
ſtick Cares, and may devote all his Time 
and Thoughts to the Service of his Coun- 
trey. 


Machiavel fays, that a Prince, who in- ,,q., 
tends to invade the Conſtitution of a Free = Livy, 
People, takes this Courſe: To ſubvert all, © 


” 26. 


to tarn _ Topfie Turvie , and make 
all Rags Ang 0 the Magiſtracy, cre- 
ate wew Titles, Eel# mew Perſons, confer 
new Authorities, advance the Poor, and un- 
proerifh the Rich. That what is (aid of Da- 
vid, avay be ſaid of him : He the Hun- 
with cod Things, and the Rich he has 
emply aw4y. s, it it bis 8 
u 
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_ new Cities, to the Inhabitants 
one place to — _ w_ 


and _——_—_ 
ealth, Arn und or 

Province, bat what is ownable to bias. 

Some of theſe Courſes were taken by Hev 
ry the 3d. in Frexce; but his chief aim was 
to introduce new Perſons into ſuch Office 
and Dignities of the State, as were fll'd by 
fore with the Nobility and Princes of the 
Blood. He rais'd out of the Duſt obſcure 
Perſons, o——_— 
Wealth and Honor, and who might look 
upon him as their ſecond Creator : Thekt 
paid him ablind Obedience ; _— 
fider'd what was for the 
what was Reaſonable, Sute, *" 
or Honeſt, but in all things di —— 
commanded ; with ſuch a Sett of Men this 
dark Prince gave the firſt Mortal Wound 
the Libertics of France; He plac'd _ 
high as to overlook the old Gentry, whs 
being weaken'd and d, had neither 
the Intereſt nor the e to preler 
their Ancient Form of Goverament. » 

He has been follow'd in theſe by 
all the French Kings his Succeſſors; ſo that 
y,in every line, 
we have hardly ſeen any but the 
meerly of Gn ar ont, GALS 
new Men upon the fuge of Buſineſs, end 
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ſach have in a manner i d all the 
of Profit, Truſt and Honor, 
e grant that in a well conſtituted Go- 
vernment, which is upon a right Foot in- 
deed, neither Wealth nor Titles, and no- 
ing but Virtue and Abilities, ſhould pre- 
Man to the Honors and Employments 
1s Country. But when the Times are 
to0 to admit of ſuch Meaſures, the 
Queſtion will be, Who with moſt ſafety are 
two be rely'd on, they whoſe Fortunes are 
made, or they who are to make their For- 
tunes? They who have a Satiety of Titles, 
of they whoſe Ambition may 'em 
to attempt any thing to aprons Thaw: 
ſelves? 
In all likelihood Countreys ( whoſe de- 
—_ Manners will not allow 'em to lift up 
rtue in Diſtreſs, and which in truth can- 
not find ſuch Men to ſerve em, as were 4- 
wtides, Socrates, and thoſe other 
whom we newly mention'd ; ) ſhould deſire 
to ſee themſelves rul'd in the ſubordinate 
Parts of Government, by the beſt Hands 
thar can be poſſibly got: If 'tis to be come 
bay endeavour to have Places 
great Honor and high Truſt, fall'd with 
Perſons, whoſe Birth, and other Cir- 
cumſtances, ſeem, in Humane Probality, to 
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with a deftign to build a Family, and make 


a Fortune; who are to get all, andcan loſe 
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Intentions, thought it more conducing to 
their Ends to be ferv'd another fork of 


Weak, Ambitious, Light, Deſi 
Raſh, Unskilfull in the Arts of wiſ 
jon, and versd in nothing bat 


they coold not arrive at Unlimitted 
Monarchy, the Philoſophers Stone, our for- 
mer Stateſmen have ſo mach hunted after, 


S, ER COINS 
Tis true, many of em have 
U 3 inter- 


all they can, may think to be forgiven 
changing Sides; and that it will be time 6 


wealth ; for the Arms of the Public have 
been but too open to embrace ſuch a fort 
of Penitents. 

Upon theſe, or the like Hopes, the G 
thegi and Catalines of former Times haye 
PL nn ics of England, 
&, wy et or Aeengy 
on fuch as ent their try, To 
a Strong hand. over the Men of Buſeneſs. 


Tyould 
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..- Twould be cadlefs to enumerate all the 
Dangers that may befall a Free Government, 
——— _ Head of its Afairs 
a abold a Y 
who, from a low wp > 
higheſt Greatneſs, and whoſe Ambition 15 
not reſtraind by any Private or Publick 
Conſiderations. 

If in ſome future Reigns it ſhould be our 
Caſe to have ſuch a Man in a Station, and 
with the Power of doing much Hurt, all 
ſach asdefire to preſerve their Civil Rights, 
hould with undaunted Courage fer them- 
ſelves to ſtop him in his Career, and to in- 

han jn his Growth. 

biavel \ays, There is one Rule infal- Prince, 
lible to Princes in the Eleffion of ſuch as are©**® 
to ſerve 'em. When you obſerve your O 


avore careful of himſelf thas of you, __ 


his Aions and Deſigns pointing at his own 
YR that Ro 
be # good Mimiſter ' 


We (hall beg; the Reader's Pardon- for nid.c: 
one ſhorr oy) in this Place, and it** 
0 take natice of another fine Remark of 
the ſame. Author, who ſays, The Adions of 
«new Prince are liable to 4 "aps 
hon, than if he were Hereduary when 
they are known to be Virtuous, gain more 
on People, and oblige them farther than An- 
tiquity of Blood, becauſe Men are more fe 

U4 e 
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Of Private mens Duty in the 
ed with preſent than (onene 5 But to re- 


turn to our Matter. 
The Spariards were in a Con- 


Pelitizee dition in Richlies's time : And 1n be- 
wr 4. ginning of his Miniſtry the Aﬀairs of France 
_—_" p.2. Were in Diſorder: He wholly attributes 


Co 3 


the of to this 
puny xt Councils at 
time, and prevailing with all their Mini- 
ſters ) of preferring the Publick Good to 
Private Intereſt ; and the obtain- 
ing in France, he ſays, was the Cauſe of al 
their Diſorders. So that we may 
think the preſent Greatneſs of the 
has taken its Riſe from this _ 
ple, having there, deeper Footing 
now than 2 am 

Miniſters, whoſe Chief Aim, in all they 
do, is their own Greatneſs, can neither be 
good for Prince nor People. And when 
they conſult their Private Intereſt more than 
the Public Good, 'tis, in many Inſtances, 
_ to all the World, as for Exarm- 


i" Firſt, When they take no Care of their 


Maſter's Revenue. For in all 

and in all , bad Stateſmen have thriven 
beſt under Princes plung'd in Debts and 
Difficule; 


$:condly, 


Secondly, When they have made a falſe 
, and do not own it, and recede, bat 
call in the Prince's Authority, and all 

his more immediate Dependants, to help 


Errors, 
'tis a Sign they have more d to them- 
ſelves, than to his Honor. Hl 

Thirdly, When they enter upon new 

One, which if hey or 
will redound to their 
and if they ſhould have a bad onddryer4. 
harzard his Ruin ; 'tis a plain Mark that they 
are ready to facrihce his Safety to their own 
Vanity or Ambition. 

Fowthly, When they conceal from him 
Truths w he onght to know: when 
they do not acquaint him with- the State 
of his Aﬀairs, nor with the true Condition 
of the Nation ; when they do not endea- 
vour to moderate his Expences; and when 
they do not quit, when found Councils 
cannot prevail, 'tis an evident Proof, That 
they prefer up ther Intereſt, as 
they callir, and their Poſt and Em- 


+> =o what- 
Fifthly, to do 
thing, ſe ie be he ee he nt their 
Maſter, provided it with the Ineereſt 
and Meafures of the , of which they 
are at the Head, and by whom yo 
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buoy'd up; "Tis a Mark that they aim at, 
being i even of the Prince him- 
ſelfe, and that they thiak to ſabſiſt more 
by the Strength of their own Faction, than 
by his Favour. 

Sixthly, When Man to Man, and ſag 
they are willing to own any Errors, but 
at the ſame time, that they were 
this, and that, ecouting they Brethren of 
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vriment. 
Seventhly, When they are for on 
diſhonorable and unjuſt Shifts to raile Mo+ 
ney, rather than to take the Pains of form- 
= before hand better Schemes for Ways 
> Means, 'tis,a Fg that they prefer 


the Momen onmciling 
themſelves to Tf Thongtn whatſoey 
We they conſult more their own caſe than 
ablick Good. , 'Tis likewiſe an ry 
dence that they are not of Richliex's mind, 
many who ſays, That publickh Adminiſtration takgs, 
hs ©. 2,up the Thoughts of Judicious Minifters, je 
much that the perpetual Meditations t 
oblig'd to Ton foreſee and prevent the ils 
that mey happen, deprives them of all manner 
of Reſt and Contentement excepting that which 
they receive in ſeeing many Sleep quietly, rely- 
| mg 
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| 5 on their Watchings, and live happy by their 

ethly, When contrary to the Conſtitu- 
EE Cen 
wW Arps up an Arm' 
Force, 'tis a ſign, ny. br ne 
the Laws, ror mn _ SR _—_ 
ings maintain'd another way ; that they de- 
fire ſuch an Impunity as the Sword has ſel- 
dom fail'd to give bad Miniſters in other 
Countries. "Tis a Mark that their” own 
Safety is their es; Object, and that 
they had rather the Nation ſhould be bur- 
then'd with Taxes, and have the Form of 
Government alter'd , and that the Prince 
ſhould loſe his Subjedts Hearts, than ven- 
ture themſelves betore a Free and angry 
People. 

We have given ſome of the Marks, 
which ſelfiſh and deſigning Stateſmen may 
be known by hereafter. And if in future 
times it ſhould be our Caſe, to fee Perf 
of this Character upon the Stage of Bulinefa, 
we muſt rowſe vp the Vigour of our Anct- 
ent Conſtitution, we muſt awaken all the 
Laws, and direft 'em boldly to the Heads 
of ſoch a dangerous ſort of Men 


| Machiavel ſays, That they who coverw dl Diſmrſe 


the S'ate of Florerce, from Arno 1434. 107, 
1494, were wont to ſay, That it was neuſſary = 


every 
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every froe Tears to review the State, for other- 
wiſe it would be very hard to maintain - 
call'd reviewing the State, reducing 
People to the ſame Terror and Awe as they had 
wpon 'ems of old, when every Man was pu- 
miſh'd according to his Grime, let his Quality 
be what it would. 

He lays down likewiſe, That Kingdoms 
as well as Commonwealths, have = = 
on to be reduc'd to their firſt 
Which, he ſays, wes pulley in France 
Parliaments, who reviv'd the Ancient Ge 
vernment as often as they oppor d the King 
in his Arreſts, and as — uy cl 
great Delinquent to account, whoſe ,, A 
they are ſuffer d to grow, cannot be reform 
oy with Diſorder, if not the Dopleticd of ik 


hole Government. 
© For want of purſui 
Courſes, the French have 
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We have been hitherto preſerv'd by pul- 
ling down ſuch Men, as were ſetting them- 
ſelves and their Maſter above the Laws ; 
and we ſhall tranſmit to Poſterity our Ci- 
vil Rights untouch'd and untainted, if we 
do not loſe our wonted Courage. 


If therefore,in any future Reign,it ſhould 
be ſeen, that the Miniſters waſte the King- 
dom's Treaſure, that chey miſgovern or mi{- 

y it, that they break into r_——_ 

onds; that they give Advices which invade 

, and which, in their Conſequen- 

Ces, tend to difaffect the People. And laſt- 
ly, that to ſecure themſelves they 


one Council, which muſt end in the ſubver- 
fon of all the Laws; if theſethings ſhould 


come to appear, they who their 
Country will not be afraid to attack theſe 
bold and high Crimes with ints, 


Complai 
Addreſles and Impeachments; for if this be 
omitted , the Impunity ſuch Men have 
found will engage ſo many new Offenders, 
that at laſt, by their Number, they grow ſafe, 
and above Correttion ; par yornud, twang 
Franc) the Lincs of + Counry un 


Libertics of a Country are 


When 
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When Matters are become unquiet, 

mM Condu&, diſcerning /Princes, rg 
Men who have a Law-fuit, deſire to piece 
things up as ſoon as poſlible, and to re- 
move the Bone of Diflentionz as ſeeing 
full well, _ ys the common 
People Inquitttive, Inquiry gives 'em 
Ewatades and that when they have 
Knowledge, they are very hard to Go- 
vern. 

Bat ill Miniſters often think that the 
beſt Courſe to fave themſelves, is yet far- 
ther to embroil their Maſters buſineſs, not 
conſidering, that the more things grow di- 
ſturb'd, the greater Neceſlity there will be 
of ſacrificing them to appeale the People's 
Anger. 

Satelinen ſhould take great Care how 
they contract Publick Hatred : For both 
Good and Bad Kings deſert 'em at laſt, 
and with juſt Reaſon; for he who has 
not Judgment, Condut and Wiſdom e- 
nough to. avoid being odious, deſerves 
not to be protefted by his Prince, to his 
own Hurt and Danger. 

Is there any i of a _ Juſt, 
and Good Ki Reigning ſo long as 
to have his Virtnes -_F who had 
not the Hearts and Aﬀettion of his 
Subjects > When Plots are formd againſt 
{ach Princes, are they not _- - _» 

cated ? 


fl, 
it 
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Superior Genius, it they do not make too 
much haſt to be rich, if they are notoriouſly 
prefer the Common Welfare be- 


any ignobleTerms,if they are not ty, 
Arrogant, and Infolent, they may Rule the 


ons or Difappointment, their Enemies will 
not be able.to do 'em any hurt: Clouded 
they maybe fora while, but they will ſoon 
ſhine out with freſher Luſtre. If by Inad- 
veftency, and through the Frailty of hu- 
mane 
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But when the Miniſters in the Mea- 


ſures take ro promote their Maſter's 
—— conſider their Countries Free- 


dom, when at oneand the ſame time they 
are Truſty and Impartial Servants to Prince 
and Country both, when they duly Con- 
template how unwiſe and wrong it is ever 
to let them have a divided Intereſt ; Such 
States Men as do all this, ſtand like Rocks 
againſt whom the Waves, ſtir'd and mov'd 
torward by vulgar Breath, beat in Vain. 
They are fafe, Rever'd by the beſt ſort 

and the _ of the People ; Such need 
not fear the ſcanning of their ACtions, 
Popular Anger, nor the lecret Machinati- 
ons of diſcontented Perſons ; Their Inno- 
cence istheir fureGuard, Arm*d with which, 
they are not apprehenlive of Impeach- 
ments. 

From what has been here ſaid peradven- 
ture it will appear, that mix'd Govern 
ments are not to be long preſerved under 
their old Form, unleſs tuch as repreſent 
their Country Do hold a ſtrong hand over 
the Men of Buſineſs, calling thoſe to an Ac+ 
compt, who ether through Folly or upon ſome 
wicked Deſign, perſue Dijiructvve Meas 
gres. 

But this high Cordial is not to be usd 
upon = {ght Occalion; *twas never 
intended by our Anceſtors to encounter 

| X Di- 
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ſtempers better Cur'd another way, and 
to be then only Adminiſtred when the Bo- 
dy Politick was ſick at Heart. Nothing 
can be Admir'd and Awful that at every 
turn is expoſed ro-common View ; In 

achments are the Laws Supreme Sword 
which ſhould be Drawn only to cut off 
great Offences ; It ſhould hang high, with 
the Scabard on, over the Heads and in the 
View of ſuch as meddle in Matters of State, 
and when tis unſheath'd, it ſhould be in 
a Way and Manner fo very Terrible, as to 
make all Offenders Tremble. 

If in Times to come, our Afﬀairs ſhould 
happen to be under an ill Adminiſtration, 
the Calamities that mult thereby fall up- 
on all Degrees of Men (thoſe 
who ſhall have carich'd themſelves by the 
Publick Spoils)- will ſtir up the Legiſlative 
__ to Interpoſe in looking atter our 

ture Safety. 

And at foch a ſeaſon perhaps it will be 
thought the Sublimeſt Wiſdom of all, not 
to be angry with Perſons but tro mend 
Things, and that it will not Import much 
tho the Criminal ſcape unpuniſtd, fo the 
Fault can be Corrected. The remorſe and 
ſhame of having, may be, in a few Years 
ruin'd a Rich and Flouriſhing People (for 
ſo the Caſe may —_—_— will be Puniſh- 
ment enough to thole who have left in 'em 
any ſeeds of Honour. Such 
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Such therefore as mean their Country 
well in an unhappy JunQuure of thisNature_ 
when they go to give Aﬀairs a better Com 
plexion,ſhould in all likelihood begin their 
Work by Determining and Pronouncing 
What Councils have been di- 
rectly againſt the Law, what 
Advices have Lended to 'Jm- 
poveriſh the Czown and King- 
dom, and what Pzactices have 
waſted the Nations Treaſure. 
And when in this Solema Manner the 
have Condemn'd the Offences, it the think 
fit, the Offenders may be reach'd with 
Eaſe. 

If we ſhould ever have a Set of Statef- 
Men whoſe Offences will _—_— Na- 
tion to Accuſe them, they will endeavour 
to cover their own Faulrs by recriminating 
upon the Proceedings of former times. If 
they are Charg'd with waſting the Publick 
Treaſure, with giving away the Crown- 
Lands, with aiming at Arbitrary Power, 
and to Govern by the Sword, they will be 
ſo Audacious to think they ſtand juſtify'd 
by anſwering, The ſame things were heretofore 
done. But they ought to make this Re- 
fletion,that King Charles was in danger to 


looſe his Crown, and that King Jemes 
X 2 actually 
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aftually loſt it ; becauſe his Miniſters per- 
ſu'd Meaſures diſtruftive to the Kingdom. 

And now in a few Words to Re-capi- 
rulate the whole Matter of this long Sethi 
on; If ſuch as repreſent the People are 
Uncorrupt, Unbyaſs'd and Diſintereſted. 
If they diligently attend the Nation's Ser- 
vice. If they caretully watch Encroach- 
ments upon the Conſtitution. If they make 
Proviſion againit furure Evils. If they look 
Narrowly into the Debts and Expences of 
the Nation. If they hold a ſtrong Hand 
over the Men of Buſinels. And it in this 
Manner Private Perſons perform their Duty 
to the Pablick, we ſhall not fail in all fuc- 
ceeding Times, to fee « fteddy Courſe of 
Honeſty and Wiſdom in ſuch as are truſted 
with the Adminiſtration of Aﬀairs. For it 
may be laid down for a certain Maxim, 
That States-Men will Rardly be Negli- 
gent, Corrupt or — when = 
are over-look'd with carctul Eyes by fo 
Conſiderable a Part of the Conſtitution. 

And where Things are well Admini- 
ſter'd That Country will always increaſe in 
Wealth and Power. Have we not before 
our Eyes the Example of Spain, labouri 
under Publick and Private Wants, occaſt- 
on'd by nothing but a long Series of Mit- 
government ? W hat has preſerv'd the Ve- 
wetians for thirteen Centuries againſt ſuch 
\ Potent 
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Potent Leagues as have been frequent! 
form" inſt *tm, bur that erated 
of hair Confticurion has enabVd them to 
do great things with-a very little ? Would 
People under a Tiranny, or indeed under 
a better Form of Government ill manag'd, 
have defended themſelves with fuch Cou- 
rage as Venice and Holland have done ? Did 
ever Countries fight fo Bravely for their 
ſſors, as Nations that have contend- 
in the Defence of their own Liber- 
ties? Where Matters are in a tottering 
Condition, do not the People grow fulfen 
and loath to venture their Stocks out of 
their ſight? Is it not ſeen that at ſuch a 
time Men hoard their Mony up which 
ſhould Circulate in Trade? When he Sub- 
jets are under Apprehenſions that ill Con- 
duct at home will at laſt produce Wars, 
Dangers and Invalions from abroad, have 
they not in all Ages at ſuch a Seaſon inter- 
mitted their Foreign Trafhck, Manuta- 
tures and other Buſineſs? What begers 
general Induſtry, but hopes to have Pro- 
y preſerv'd ? Is it got evident that tho 
and there a Private Man accumulates 
great Riches under an Abſolute Monarchy, 
yet that the whole Body of the People is 
aways poor and miſerable in Countries fo 
Govern'd ? What encourages Men, with 
inhnite Care, Labour, and Hazzard, to 
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= private Wealth, which enriches the 
blick at laſt, but the hopes that Itabilir 
of Aﬀairs, prudent Conduct, and juſt A 
miniſtration, may produce Peace, Securi- 
ty, and laſting Empire ? Where Men have 
a ProſpeCt of all this, Stra reſort thi- 
ther with their Wealth and Stocks, where- 
as Merchants and other Cautious Perſons 
abandon Countries, whoſe Follies and Cor- 
ruptions ſubject *em to continual Changes 
and frequent Revolutions, ſo that perad- 
venture upon folid Reaſons and very juſt 
Grounds, we may lay down, That nothing 
more Contributes to make a Nation Gain- 
ers in the general Ballance of Trade, than 
_ Laws well obſerv'd, and a conſtant 
courſe of Honeſt and ſteddy Government. 
As Trade and Riches have their Princi- 
pal Foundation in the Liberty and Laws 
of a Country, ſo when thoſe great Springs 
go right, they fet in Motion the Engine 
of a Common-Wealth, tho ſome other 
Wheels may happen to be our of Order. 
To have the Courſe of Law and Courts 
of Judicature proceed uncorruptly, 1s 
ſuch a Remainder of Strength, and Health, 
as may in time help to recover the othe 
ſickly” Parts of a Conſtitution. x 
So that a Nation is not depra»*'d beyond 


all hope of Cure, which has in the Chiet 


Scats of Judzment, Men of deep Learn- 
10g, 
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ing, *rovity, Moderation and ity. ' 
e Conclude this laſt m—_ 

with ſome Advices which Richlies direfts pare." a. 

to Lewis the 13th. © Unlefs' Princes uſe Chap. 16. 

« their utmoſt Endeavours to te the 

«* divers Orders of their State ; It they are 

* Negligent in the Choice of a good Coun- 

* cil; It they diſpiſe their wholeſom Ad- 

* vice, unlef they take a particular Care 

« to become ſuch chat their Example may 

« prove a ſpeaking Voice; If they are Neg- 

Ki —_ in Eſtabliſhing the Reign of God, 

« that of Reaſon, and that of Juſtice to- 

« gether. If they fail to protect Innocence, 

* to recompence Signal Services to the Pub- 

« lick, and to puniſh Diſobedience, and 

« the Crimes which trouble the Order, the . 

« Diſcipline, and Safery of States; unleſs | 

« they apply themſelves to foreſee and pre» 

« vent the Evils that may happen, mi 

« divert by carcful Negotiations the Storms 

« which Clouds drive before them from a 

« orcater Diſtance than is thought; If 

« Favour hinders them from making a 

« good choice of thoſe they Honour with 

« great Employments, and with the Prin- 

« cipal Offices of the Kingdom ; If on all 

« Occaſions they do not prefer Publick 

1 | © Intereſt ro Private Advantages, tho 0- 

of } © therwiſe never ſo good Livers, they will 

1i- | © be found more guilty than thoſe who 

acty- 
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« aftually tranſgreſs the Commands and 
« Laws of God, it being certain that ro 
* omit what we are big wo Go and 
« to commit what we 
* the ſame tlung. 
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